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MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


It would be surprising if serious difficulties did not present 
themselves in regard to the subject of moral instruction, for it 
involves at once many vexed questions of ethics, of education, 
and of political justice—three of the most thorny topics in the 
whole realm of controversy. It may safely be said that not 
until men reach universal agreement as to what is right and 
what is wrong, what is just and what is unjust, what is prac- 
ticable and what is impracticable in the way of moral and intel- 
lectual influence over the young, will the problem of moral 
instruction be happily solved. While this consummation is 
delayed, any treatment of the question will perforce be tentative 
and imperfect. Everyone who presumes to put forward a 
theory or plan must make large assumptions in two or three 
different spheres of thought, and it is unlikely that many read- 
ers will be ready to grant him the particular combination of 
premises that his argument requires. But as some provisional 
solution must be found, it is no time to withhold contributions 
on the ground that their appeal is of necessity greatly re- 
stricted. 

There is a widespread notion that when the field of religion 
is left, and the neighboring region of ethics is entered, all ser- 
ious differences of conviction disappear. This idea is chiefly 
prevalent in Protestant countries where people are accustomed 
to find numerous religious sects warring fiercely amongst them- 
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selves on points of ritual, or church government, or abstruse 
doctrines, while they remain in substantial agreement as to the 
ordinary maxims of morality. But the diversity and the unity 
alike are to a large extent illusory. The religious divergences 
that seem so marked are generally concerned with matters of lit- 
tle real significance, and the superficial antagonisms mask what 
is often a virtual identity of belief. On the other hand, what is 
apparently the common ground of moral conviction is fre- 
quently but a conventional acquiescence in certain general for- 
mulas, which may coexist with genuine differences in the whole 
outlook upon life. In short, if the term “religion” be taken, as for 
the present purpose it must, to stand for the conceptions held in 
regard to supernatural influences on human destiny, and to the 
formal duties that these are held to involve, while “morals” 
represent the principles governing the practical conduct of life, 
whatever may be the sanctions on which these principles are 
conceived to rest, then it may safely be said that with ninety- 
nine people out of a hundred, in a country like England at least, 
the crucial differences arise not in the former, but in the latter 
sphere. Men stand apart, not because one believes in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, while another holds to the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, but because, whatever may be their nominal 
sects, one believes that he should devote himself to preparing 
for a life to come, while the other finds his duties in the present 
world ; because one thinks that war is good and the other thinks 
it is bad; because one believes in asceticism and the other in 
self-indulgence; because one holds to truth and honesty as em- 
bodying the best worldly policy, while the other clings to them 
through good and evil report. This is not a question of differ- 
ence between profession and practice; it is a difference of ideal 
in all cases. 

The fact must be faced, then, that people are very far from 
being agreed on the essentials of ethical teaching, and that their 
divergences are likely to bulk more and more largely in their 
consciousness, as purely religious animosities die down, and as 
economics and social politics become increasingly moralized. 
It is true that the chief difficulty that arises at this point is only 
of partial application; it comes up in connection with a com- 
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pulsory system of education, and will be considered later on. 
The parent who retains full control of his children’s upbringing 
will not feel that it is part of his responsibility towards them to 
take account of the uncertain authority of his ethical principles ; 
he will have no scruple in leading them, as far as he can, to 
adopt his own ideals and beliefs on matters of conduct, 
although he knows that they are not universally shared. In- 
deed he will hesitate much less here than with regard to religious 
doctrine, where he may well doubt both the justice and the wis- 
dom of forcing his own beliefs over-strenuously on his children. 
When they arrive at the years of discretion, he will wish them 
to prove all things, in the realm of morals as well as of religion, 
but until that stage is reached, he will have most confidence in 
recommending his own judgments when it is a question of prac- 
tical ideals, and if of his own will he commits his responsibility 
into the hands of anyone else, he will do his best to choose a sub- 
stitute whom he can trust to exert an influence similar to his 
own. 

Keeping for the present to cases of this kind, where the 
problem is not complicated by considerations of political jus- 
tice, let us ask what procedure would be most reasonable on 
educational grounds. To take the simplest conditions, let it be 
supposed that the child is wholly brought up by his parents. 
How is the earliest period, when he automatically responds to 
external command or suggestion, to give place to the first stage 
of moral instruction proper? The parents have their own idea, 
on which they may be presumed to be more or less at one, as to 
the conduct which they wish their child to pursue, and they 
know that at some point the formation of habits by authority 
must be supplemented, if not superseded, by an independent at- 
titude on the child’s part. They must induce him to choose for 
himself the path they wish him to tread, and for this there must 
be not only guidance but impulsion. All direct appeal to fear 
or immediate self-interest must be foregone, though of course 
such natural rewards and punishments as suffice only to express 
approval and disapproval are not necessarily excluded. 

It is admitted that in the teaching of every art there should 
be an admixture of theory with the direct guidance of practice, 
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and ethics, which deals with the art of individual conduct in its 
widest relations, can in the strict sense be no exception to the 
general rule. It is doubtful, however, whether much light is 
thrown on the question of moral instruction by analogies 
drawn from the experience of teaching a purely physical ex- 
ercise, such as swimming or skating. At least it is rather from 
a view of the differences than of the resemblances in the two 
situations that suggestions may be gained. The problem for 
the skater is to learn how to adjust nerve and muscle to a par- 
ticular action in harmony with special surroundings. It may 
be said, indeed, that skating is only a specialized form of walk- 
ing, and that the simpler art is invariably acquired through prac- 
tice and imitation alone. This is true, and it may be granted 
that the more complex adjustment may be successfully reached 
in the same way; but however empirical the later process may 
be in appearance, it is pretty certain that no learner fails to ap- 
ply, more or less consciously, rules that have been drawn from 
his previous experience of the reaction of the external world on 
his own movements. The better these applications are sys- 
tematized, the quicker will be the progress. 

So far the analogy does not fail us in reference to moral in- 
struction. In the conduct of life we have also the use of 
physical powers that have been developed for general purposes. 
We cannot act in a moral sense without the medium of bodily 
movements, that we have learned to adapt to our environment 
to secure ends that may justifiably be termed non-moral. Skat- 
ing and moral conduct are alike specialized forms of controll- 
ing the motions of the body in harmony with the surroundings 
—wherein, then, lies any difference that has a significance in 
relation to the teaching of these arts? 

It is of less importance than might at first sight appear, that 
in the simpler case the environment is merely inorganic, while 
in the more complex art it is in the main organic and social. 
The really significant difference lies in the fact that in the one 
instance the end to be attained is obvious and proximate, while 
in the other it is remote and more or less obscure. Simple 
material conditions imply an individual reaction of a kind that 
belongs to the rudimentary physical instincts; complex social 














conditions make demands upon the higher cerebral centres. 
For it is not simply a question of the mental recognition of a 
certain end as a possible object of effort, but also of the prac- 
tical submission to the influence of the external forces. The 
universe, and especially its organic constituent, moulds us 
slowly but surely into whatever shape it will. In the simpler 
relations of life the process is comparatively easy; in the most 
complicated it is difficult and painful. 

The teacher is the representative and epitome of the outside 
world for each learner. It is his task to focus impressions, to 
select pertinent channels of influence, to abbreviate processes of 
understanding. He must, as it were, hurl the cosmos at the in- 
dividual in a concentrated form. The difficulty in each special 
case does not always lie in the nature of the final end proposed ; 
it is rather a question of the intermediate steps. It would seem 
to be a simple issue to teach a child how to measure the dis- 
tance of a particular star from the earth, yet how intricate and 
arduous is the path towards such a calculation! In the widest 
realm of all, where we have to deal with the whole range of per- 
sonal conduct, the ultimate end can no doubt be stated with 
scarcely less simplicity, but the proximate ends which must first 
be sought are so diverse, so elusive, so imperfectly conceived, 
that it is a hard matter indeed to convey their appeal effectively 
to the individual consciousness, so as to affect the springs of 
conduct. 

There is so much truth at least in the doctrine that knowl- 
edge is virtue, that if we could anticipate at the beginning of life 
all that we come to know at the end, our conduct would as- 
suredly be more in harmony with our environment than it is. 
We learn through the results of our experiments, and the ques- 
tion is how far, and by what means, this process can be artifi- 
cially forestalled. The purpose of such forestalling is threefold. 
Mistakes may be prevented that would injure at once the one 
who makes them and those whom his actions affect ; the oppor- 
tunity of forming useful habits may be seized while the nature 
is pliable; and the conditions of the lesson may be so arranged 
as to combine a maximum of effectiveness with a minimum of 
painful effort. Although there is admittedly something artifi- 
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cial in all this, it is clear that the doctrine that we learn only by 
doing is not altogether impugned. Conduct need not be less 
real because the circumstances have to some extent been chosen 
for a particular end; the fault of Rousseau’s suggested experi- 
ments in this direction lay rather in the clumsiness of the pro- 
cedure he proposed than in any error of method. Society as- 
sumes the right to order the lives of the individuals who come 
without experience into the circle of its influence, and this right 
is exercised not only in the long run, through the inevitable dis- 
cipline of natural events, but in providing such preparation as 
it may deem necessary in its own interest. Indeed, it is only in 
the earlier part that the constraint can practicably be made con- 
scious and systematic ; in the race of life, it is not the final course 
to be run, but only the preliminary canter, that can be marked 
out with any definiteness. 

The task which is confided by society to parents and teachers 
is to explain to the intelligence of children what general rules of 
individual conduct must be observed, if the welfare of the com- 
munity is to be secured, and to induce them to keep these rules. 
Is this a single problem, or is it essentially twofold, as it appears ? 
Theoretically there is but one problem. If we could grasp fully 
the whole consequences of our actions, so that the conscious- 
ness pervaded every part of our being, those of us who are 
normally constituted would not be able to refrain from such 
conduct as subserved the general good. We should be com- 
pletely socialized. But so long as this remains an unrealizable 
counsel of perfection, the parts of the problem must be separ- 
ated for practical purposes. The intellectual demonstration of 
ethical principles must be largely detached from the inculca- 
tion of proximate rules of conduct, and this in its turn must 
often give way to purely imperative incentives and restraints. 
It is, of course, the stage of development which mainly deter- 
mines the opportuneness of the different methods. At the out- 
set the child must have its conduct laid down for it without ap- 
peal by authority and compulsion, while on approaching matur- 
ity it must be initiated into entire freedom of rational choice. 
So far, all are agreed. It is in the intermediate stages, where 
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the problem of moral instruction strictly so termed comes into 
question, that doubt and discussion arise. 

The teacher of any art must presuppose some natural in- 
clination behind the efforts of the learner. It is true that the 
process of learning may to some extent be made pleasurable and 
become an end in itself, but the satisfaction will not at all times 
outweigh the irksomeness of the necessary drudgery; some 
other inducement must, in the first instance at least, be present. 
In certain cases, such as the aptitude and love for music, there 
seems to be an inborn instinct of a quite special kind, that di- 
rects the driving power. In other cases the motive is wholly 
extrinsic; there may either be the positive promptings of ambi- 
tion, vanity, self-interest, or the negative stimulus afforded by 
the fear of failure and want. In teaching the art of conduct, 
parents certainly cannot rely on the existence of a perfectly 
definite instinct in the child, which not only opens up a path for 
him, but pushes him along it. Extrinsic inducements may not 
be wholly wanting, but if those which are purely arbitrary are 
to be excluded, little help will come from this source at the age 
when an intelligent appeal is first tobe made. There is but one 
natural instinct, which can be of any service as an impelling 
force in which moral instruction may find its material—the in- 
stinct of sympathy, the fellow-feeling which constrains all of 
us, in a greater or less degree, to share the joys and sorrows of 
other human beings whose lives are brought before us, either 
directly through the senses, or through an appeal to our imagi- 
nation. Strictly speaking, of course, this sympathetic instinct 
is not a source of power, but a guiding principle; the force on 
which it acts is the vital energy, that must find an outlet in 
some form of outward movement. But when such guidance 
conflicts with the immediate promptings towards personal satis- 
factions, it may without impropriety be regarded as a distinct 
motive, with which the egoistic impulses have to be accommo- 
dated. 

The problem for the teacher of morals is how best to help the 
child to give altruism its proper place in his scheme of life. 
The sympathies must be quickened, and the imaginative in- 
sight into the probable consequences of present conduct must 
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be strengthened. It is of the highest importance to recognize 
the place filled by the imagination in moral development. 
Although, no doubt, this power may be used as the instru- 
ment of self-interest, it is in its nature antagonistic to egoism. 
We cannot easily look forward without letting our vision stray 
on one side or the other of the track of our own immediate per- 
sonality. While selfish desires may be pursued with a mini- 
mum of prevision, even the rudiments of sympathetic feelings 
are impossible without a considerable measure of representative 
activity. The first task of the moral instructor, then, is clearly 
to feed the springs of imaginative sympathy, to enable the child 
to put himself in the place of all those whom his actions may 
affect. It is not enough, however, to enrich the mind with a 
variety of vicarious emotions ; these must be so far classified, ac- 
cording to the nature of the relations to which they belong, as 
to aid in the formulation of general rules of conduct. Still a 
third phase may be distinguished. While a philosophical in- 
vestigation of the foundations of ethical theory would be in 
place only towards the close of a state of pupillage, there 
should at least be some suggestion of the subject at an earlier 
period. Al! that can profitably be said as to the apportionment 
of these three forms of moral instruction to the different per- 
iods of growth, is that the presentation of material for imagi- 
native sympathy should begin with the first dawning of intelli- 
gence, and continue to the end; that the attempt to generalize 
the impressions given should come afterwards, and receive in- 
creasing attention in the later years of education; and that the 
purely theoretic and speculative standpoint should be 
definitely proposed till the age of discretion is at hand. 

The stage of mental development at which the attention of 
the child may fitly be directed to the results of his actions, does 
not admit of exact determination, but it undoubtedly comes 
very early. It matters little that these results will at first seem 
quite arbitrary. If the child sees no logical connection be- 
tween its own behavior and its mother’s pleasure or displeas- 
ure, it at least forms certain mental associations which afford a 
basis for sympathetic feeling. Personal hopes and fears will be 
gradually mingled with ebullitions of the sympathetic instincts. 
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The child will soon come to recognize by what acts it can make 
its mother happy, and to find a joy in performing them. This 
motive will often, of course, be outweighed by egoistic im- 
pulses, but it is a great deal that it should have come into the 
conflict at all. There need be no hurry to explain to the child 
why certain of its acts give pleasure, and others pain, where the 
consequences are not obvious, but the opportunity for explana- 
tion should be taken as it arises naturally, if the matter hap- 
pens to be well within its comprehension. This is moral in- 
struction through direct practice of the art, supplemented by a 
few rules of thumb; and the ordinary life of the home, as well 
as of the school, offers a large field for its exercise. Indeed, 
if the life of childhood were all, such practical teaching might 
suffice for good guidance. But as it is the function of educa- 
tion to prepare also for the years beyond, when everyone must 
stand on his own feet, moral instruction cannot afford to stop 
short at events of immediate personal concern. Although, as 
has been said, conditions that are more or less artificial can 
sometimes be arranged that extend the range of individual ex- 
perience without any obtrusive unreality, the limits of this 
method are somewhat narrow, and the teacher must depend 
largely on the effect of represented situations. 

The choice of such examples, and the manner of their pre- 
sentation, are of the highest importance. It is here that the 
question arises whether moral instruction should be conveyed 
by formal lessons, or should depend wholly on the incidental 
opportunities that occur in connection with other studies, 
Those who advocate a regular course at stated hours are prob- 
ably moved more by considerations of expediency and con- 
venience than by regard for educational principles. The lessons 
in Morals are often proposed in lieu of religious instruction in 
public schools, and there is a desire that they should seem 
no less systematic in plan. Or it is feared that there would be 
a lack of concentration in the impressions formed, if the illus- 
trations of moral qualities were scattered over the ordinary 
work and there were no definite occasions for dogmatic en- 
forcement. It is difficult to see that parents who undertake 
their children’s whole upbringing could have anything to gain, 
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by adopting the plan of formal lessons, that would outweigh the 
undoubted objections. However pleasant learning may be 
made to children, it is inevitable that the lessons which are 
given to them in formal fashion at appointed hours should 
take on something of the aspect of taskwork. Now, it is es- 
pecially desirable that instruction which bears such a close rela- 
tion to the springs of feeling, should be dissociated from any 
appearance of being forced. Children are naturally suspicious 
of any attempt to capture their sympathies by express means, 
and the arbitrary selection of a particular precept for the illus- 
tration of which examples are piled up, can hardly seem to 
them to be straightforward dealing. Formal lessons in con- 
duct are, in fact, at the same disadvantage as artificially ar- 
ranged experiences where the device is not successfully con- 
cealed; they bring distrust and a sense of constraint into a 
region where it is of great moment that everything should be 
open and spontaneous. All the impressions which it is de- 
sired to produce can be gained frankly and naturally through 
the use of actual occurrences, and the judicious choice of inci- 
dents from history, poetry and fiction. The arguments in 
favor of regularity and continuity that would be quite in place 
in connection with the teaching of most subjects, do not apply 
to moral instruction at the stage that is being considered. 
There is here no such relation in time and place, or in logic, be- 
tween one part of the ground and another, as makes a consecu- 
tive plan desirable in the study of history or science, and no 
possibility of systematic drill such as is required in the practice 
of an art that depends on the development of aptitude in a 
special organ. As long as a scientific discussion of the founda- 
tions of ethics is premature, there is loss rather than gain in the 
appearance of orderly arrangement. To young children any 
systematic division of the subject can be of little value as an 
aid to comprehension, while it is bound to have a mechanical 
aspect, in which the living interest in the concrete is lessened by 
association with abstract distinctions. If the impressions are 
sufficiently numerous, nothing will be lost in the permanent 
effect by their occurrence in no settled order, and there will be 
the immense advantage that they will appear to be produced 
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naturally. The sympathies of children are far more strongly 
roused when they are taken unawares. 

So far the conclusions reached may seem to be mainly nega- 
tive. There should be no set lessons, no attempt at systems, no 
dogmatic deliverance, no formal precept for which illustrations 
have to be found, or to which a bundle of supplied illustrations 
will palpably lead up. To some ardent moralists it may ap- 
pear that after all these exclusions little will be left. But let us 
think what effect we wish our teaching to produce. Surely all 
will be agreed that our chief hope is to equip our children mor- 
ally for the journey of life by inspiring them with a passion for 
all that makes for the welfare of mankind. We are primarily 
concerned with the cultivation of the emotions that determine 
conduct. The intellectual task of tracing out the more intricate 
paths that lead to the goal we seek does not belong to the sphere 
of moral instruction which is now being considered. The so- 
cial and political and economic policies by which human well- 
being may best be realized must form the subject of special 
studies, which can be entered upon only in the later years of 
education, and belong for the most part to adult life. The 
moral teaching that is appropriate to the years of childhood and 
youth is not of the nature of information. It lies almost wholly 
in the quickening of those impulses that pass beyond what is 
immediately personal—in stimulating love, admiration, grati- 
tude, pity, indignation. Even the practice of the various forms 
of self-control that make up the necessary discipline of the 
home and the school, and are commonly held to be an essen- 
tial part of moral training, must be regarded as subordinate, 
for in so far as obedience is yielded under the fear of penalties 
it cannot properly be considered a virtue, and in so far as it is 
voluntary, it must be due to an emotional prompting. Indeed, 
it is generous feeling that lies at the root of all the virtues— 
courage, temperance, justice. If we can open the hearts of the 
young to the influences that kindle these noble fires, we shall 
have done all that we can hope for. And this is to be achieved 
only by the careful guidance of individual conduct through ad- 
vice and warning, by the example of parent and teacher in pur- 
suing high ideals with single-heartedness, and by the enrich- 
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ment of the children’s experience through illustrations of ad- 
mirable conduct and appeals to sympathy that are presented 
with all the effectiveness of art. 

But are we not to help children to form moral judgments? 
Are rules of conduct not to be laid down? Is the decalogue to 
be abolished? As to moral judgments, by all means let chil- 
dren be encouraged to form them in regard to their own con- 
duct, and by implication in regard to the conduct of others, as 
occasion arises. All exercises of the reasoning power, and all 
training of the judgment, are valuable in education, whatever 
be the material, provided that they are well adapted to the stage 
of mental progress. But the discussion of questions of casuis- 
try is not moral instruction, though it may fitly be associated 
with the study of concrete instances of moral conduct. As to 
general rules for the guidance of such conduct, it is difficult to 
see what purpose they could serve, even if it were possible to 
frame them so as to suit all cases and to command universal as- 
sent. Administrative regulations there must be, of course, for 
the government of every institution, be it home or school, and 
submission to these in the interest of all concerned may prop- 
erly be represented as a duty, illustrating the necessary subor- 
dination of the individual will, but there is nothing here that 
does not come under the Golden Rule, which has superseded 
the law and the prophets, and which is merely the expression 
of the active sympathy that is the prime mover in all moral 
action. 

Let a definite instance be taken. There is no precept which 
would. more readily commend itself as suitable for the moral 
instruction of children than the injunction to speak the truth. 
What are the possible ways in which this might be impressed 
on them? Is it to be stated simply as a dogma, unsupported 
by reasons, that it is wrong to tell a lie, and are the children to 
learn this by heart, as a piece of useful information? It is to 
be feared that a great deal of what passes current for moral in- 
struction is no more enlightened in idea than this, but we may 
assume that among all thoughtful people such methods are now 
sufficiently discredited, as unsound alike on strictly ethical and 
on educational grounds. No strength of assertion can give 
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any moral principle the authority that attaches to the statement 
of material facts, partly because the impossibility of conclusive 
verification is always more or less clearly recognized, and partly 
because the terms in which it is expressed are necessarily want- 
ing in precision. The child may seem to accept the assurance 
that it is wrong to tell a lie with the same submissiveness that 
it shows on being told that the earth goes round the sun, but it 
can attach no distinct meaning to the word wrong, and in any 
case the proposition will seem incapable of the highest degree 
of proof. But even if conviction were complete, it would in- 
volve no practical application to conduct. The most it could 
effect would be a predisposition to truth-telling in the absence 
of any temptation to falsehood, and it would therefore fail just 
at the point where it was wanted. Let us suppose, however, 
that such recourse to absolute authoritative dogma is given up, 
and that reliance is placed on some kind of imperative injunc- 
tion. This may either take the form of “You must not tell a 
lie,’ or “You ought not to tell a lie.” In the former case the 
moral plane is implicitly abandoned, and the command becomes 
a mere matter of police regulation, to be enforced by pains and 
penalties. In the latter case, the bare injunction may convey 
little more meaning and force than the statement that false- 
hood is wrong, but it may be accompanied by an appeal to cer- 
tain sanctions. There may be an attempt to give reasons why 
the truth should be told. In so far as the sanctions are super- 
natural in character, they need not be considered here. Within 
the sphere of naturalistic ethics what reasons can be given and 
what cogency could they have? It is fruitless to talk to children 
about what it is their duty to do or to leave undone, unless 
some motive can be put forward which touches their inclina- 
tion. You must make them wish to tell the truth, and the only 
way to do this is to represent the consequences of falsehood so 
vividly that the picture calls up active emotions which act as a 
deterrent. These emotions need not be wholly altruistic. It 
is reasonable to show that an enlightened self-interest would 
prompt us to win a character for honesty and sincerity, but the 
most powerful and the most serviceable inducement will be the 
sympathetic desire to avoid giving pain to others. There will, 
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of course, be all degrees of completeness with which the conse- 
quences of a lie can be imaginatively presented to the young. 
At an early age the pain that is caused will seem to a large ex- 
tent arbitrary, but it will always be possible in some measure to 
show that the parent’s displeasure is a natural result of inabil- 
ity to put full trust in the child. Another great advantage of 
this method of tracing the act of falsehood to its probable 
effects, proximate and remote, is that it permits the teacher to 
relate one class of ethical considerations to another. Long be- 
fore it is possible to enter fully into the philosophy of the sub- 
ject, children may gain some notion of the relative character of 
the so-called moral laws, by realizing how these may conflict 
among themselves, and how they can be reconciled only by 
their subordination to the ultimate ideal of human wellbeing. 
Without some conception of this kind they must remain sub- 
ject to disillusionments that will have a paralyzing effect on 
conduct. If they have accepted the rule of truth-telling as abso- 
lute, and have followed it out to its logical conclusions, they 
will be disconcerted to find that in our imperfect society its ap- 
plication is often impracticable. Their moral stability must be 
safeguarded by the possession of the touchstone of an in- 
structed sympathy, which will test all courses of action by their 
effects, as these are imaginatively viewed to the furthest pos- 
sible limits. It would appear, then, that the only way to give a 
child an intelligent understanding of the law of truth in word 
and deed, and of inspiring him with a desire to obey it, is to en- 
large his views of the influence of his acts, and to quicken his 
sensitiveness to the feelings of those whom they affect. 

In what has gone before no account has been taken of the 
special difficulties that await those who have to undertake the 
moral instruction of other people’s children, and who must per- 
form their task under conditions that restrict their freedom. 
Something may first be said in regard to the modifications of 
plan that may be necessary owing to the mere circumstance that 
the teacher has only partial control of the children’s upbring- 
ing, and that he has to deal with them in numbers. If he have 
otherwise a free hand, then his only difficulties will be, that 
even though the parents should have given him full discretion, 
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his teaching cannot agree at all points with the moral training 
received at every home; that the moral atmosphere of the 
homes, and the impressionability of the children will vary 
greatly ; and that the exigencies of school life may demand op- 
portunities of moral influence of a more formal kind than 
would otherwise be desirable. It may be maintained that every 
one of these difficulties is materially lessened by the adoption of 
the method of teaching entirely through examples of moral 
situations that seem to arise in the natural course of events, and 
of avoiding all set formulas and systematic syllabuses. Dis- 
crepancies between home and school influence, even where they 
cause no trouble with the parents, are most unfortunate in con- 
fusing the issues in the children’s minds, and thus lessening the 
effect of emotional impressions. Now, the more precise and 
explicit moral precepts are made, the more danger will there be 
of obvious conflicts of authority. If there were no other objec- 
tions to a doctrinaire attitude on the teacher’s part, this alone 
would be well worthy of attention. The same course is sug- 
gested by the difficulty of dealing with different stages of moral 
development, which are largely independent of classifications 
on the score of mental capacity. The emotions are less differ- 
entiated than the faculties of perception and reasoning, and 
afford an excellent common ground of appeal. Further, the 
provisional need for a definite apportionment of hours to les- 
sons in morals would make it all the more imperative that what 
is taught at these stated times should be conveyed in as in- 
formal a fashion as possible, so that all suggestion of a horta- 
tory purpose should be avoided, and the children should have 
nothing but pleasure in anticipation. 

The final question, raising the issue of political justice, 
arises when the principle of compulsion is introduced. 
Although the citizen is not forced by the law of the land to 
provide his children with moral instruction, his freedom in the 
matter may be practically interfered with in two different ways. 
If a national system of education in which moral teaching has 
a place, is supported out of rates and taxes to which he must 
contribute, he may hold that he has a grievance when he disap- 
proves of the doctrine taught. If circumstances constrain him 
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to send his children to a particular school where the teaching 
is repugnant to him, his grievance will be greatly aggravated. 
This is, of course, the same situation as that which arises in 
connection with religious teaching, and it must first be asked 
whether the difficulty due to differences of ethical conviction is 
as genuine as that brought about by conflicting religious creeds, 
It has been already urged that the claim made by many ad- 
vocates of systematic moral instruction that it offers scope for 
the practical guidance of life without introducing matters of 
serious controversy, is not well founded. If the ethical doc- 
trine is formulated with any definiteness, it bristles with points 
that are in dispute, and that excite all the more lively feelings 
because they relate to every-day conduct. Wide differences of 
faith, such as that between Theism and Agnosticism, or 
Mohammedanism and Christianity, or even Catholicism and 
Protestantism, involve equally wide differences of moral at- 
titude, while the minor religious differences are insignificant 
compared with the moral antagonisms that exist along with 
them. It is generally admitted, for instance, that the breach 
between Church and Dissent in England is much more social 
and political than doctrinal. In view of this, it would seem a 
most unfortunate proposal to substitute a more or less elab- 
orate scheme of dogmatic moral instruction for the dogmatic 
religious instruction that is objected to. The great advan- 
tage that moral instruction possesses from an educational point 
of view, in circumstances where some compromise between 
diverging opinions has to be sought, is that it admits more 
readily than religious teaching of being conveyed through im- 
pressions which do not depend for their vitality upon purely in- 
tellectual conceptions. When this advantage is sacrificed, the 
injustice, if it be an injustice, of taxing people for the propaga- 
tion of truths in which they do not believe, is in no way miti- 
gated. From the political side, therefore, no less than from 
the ethical and the educational, we are led to the conclusion 
that moral instruction should be freed to the utmost from every 
appearance of dogmatic presentation. 

The abstract question of the right of the majority to en- 
force, directly or indirectly, the teaching of any particular doc- 
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trine, whether it be religious, ethical, political or economic, on 
which opinions are divided, does not fall to be considered here, 
but a word may be said as to the duty of the teacher in the 
matter. If he is granted any reasonable latitude in the choice 
of method, he will be wise to avoid any appearance of laying 
down the law in controversial questions that bear immediately 
on conduct. In moral instruction he will find it easier to pre- 
serve an impartial, or at least a tolerant, attitude without los- 
ing force of influence than in any other subject dealing with 
social relations, for the simple reason, already so often insisted 
upon, that he is here dealing rather with the springs of action, 
and the general effects of certain broad lines of conduct, than 
with the detailed application of principles to particular circum- 
stances. His teaching will lose nothing in persuasiveness be- 
cause it is suggestive rather than authoritative in form. Where 
he has to give a definite lead on a question at issue, his judg- 
ment will have all the more weight if he has been careful to do 
justice to points of view other than his own. He need not 
shrink from the responsibility of guidance, as long as his influ- 
ence is exerted through the channels of personal example and 
sympathetic help. Let him not be afraid of his teaching becom- 
ing too vague and non-committal. It is not his task to deter- 
mine his pupils’ conduct, but to train them to determine it for 
themselves. He may safely leave them to frame their own 
moral principles, if he does his part worthily in giving them 
the emotional material out of which to build them up. 

Some readers of the foregoing pages will find it difficult to 
understand the insistence on the point that moral instruction 
should be unsystematic in form. Even those who do not adhere 
strongly to the opposite view may be inclined to doubt whether 
the question of form can be of such importance. In reply to such 
criticism, and in conclusion of this paper, a few words may be 
said. It is the curse of our present-day education to be over- 
burdened with system. The methods that are essential in the 
study of the sciences, and of many of the arts, have been ex- 
tended to subjects to which, in their elementary stages at least, 
they are quite inapplicable. History, Literature, Morals, and 
Religion have suffered most from this evil tendency. It is the 
Vol. XVI—No. 4. 28 
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dry bones of these subjects that we offer to our children; the 
life and soul have all been squeezed out of them first. What is 
commonly taught of them in our public elementary schools is 
much worse than nothing at all. All that really matters in such 
studies—the enlargement of the vision, the quickening of inter- 
est in the manifold life of the world, the appeal to the sympa- 
thetic emotions—is too often crowded out to make room for 
the memorizing of epitomes and barren records of events, of 
formulas and dogmas and catechisms, which to the children is 
only meaningless and irksome taskwork. In our ill-judged 
haste to initiate them into what we rightly consider to be the 
most humanizing subjects of study, we offer them the husks 
in place of the kernel; when they ask for bread, we give them a 
stone. No greater disservice can be done to any subject than 
to associate it in the minds of the learners with tedium and ob- 
scurity and compulsion. And if the danger of thus creating a 
lasting distaste is to be feared in the case of History and Liter- 
ature, surely it is infinitely more serious when it is a question of 
the cultivation of the feelings on which the whole conduct of 
life immediately depends. 
JAMES OLIPHANT. 


LonpDoN. 





ABOUT CONSCIENCE. 


It has often been thought that conscience is a sort of disturb- 
ing and somewhat supernatural force in human life, nagging 
and warning man. Men imagine that they would probably be 
more comfortable without conscience. The fact is that con- 
science is one of the great normal life forces, without which 
man’s life as man would cease. To be without conscience or 
moral sense would be very much the same as to be without the 
sense of hunger or thirst, or without the power to feel pain. 
We recall that the most subtle peril of death is when a man, 
freezing in the cold, becomes insensible, or a drowning man 
loses consciousness. 
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Conscience, however, is not a negative sense; it is positive and 
constructive. It is like all the other modes of our conscious- 
ness. Hunger is on the whole more pleasurable than painful; 
the sense of hearing, while it warns us and admits discord, is 
the avenue of music and thought. So conscience in the normal 
or natural man is the doorway of all his highest satisfactions. 
Thus, there is a rare pleasure in recognizing moral distinctions, 
and much more in expressing them. As the artist expresses on 
his canvas the differences, the contrasts and the harmonies of a 
landscape, so man through his moral sense sees, and takes joy 
in uttering ideal judgments in all that wide field of life where 
social and moral relations hold good. It becomes as real a 
pleasure to satisfy conscience as to satisfy any other instinct or 
feeling. It is evidently as much more important to render this 
sort of satisfaction, as the field of moral conduct is wider than 
the scope of any other form of consciousness. 

It is very suggestive that the word conscience by derivation 
involves the idea of kinship or comradeship. It is a social word. 
Could there be conscience at all in the case of a solitary being? 
What idea of right or wrong have you, except as your life is 
related to other lives? Even if you could think of your life 
only as related to the life of a Supreme Being or God, herein at 
once arises the social relation. You cannot do merely what it 
pleases you to do. You cannot be at ease while there is dis- 
cord of will between you and another intelligent being. 

Am I not bound, you may ask, even though quite alone, to be 
clean, pure and temperate. Are there no personal virtues? 
But these personal virtues, as they are called, take their moral 
color from our ideas of social conduct. The only way in which 
you can conceive of a solitary man in a solitary world is as he 
is imagined to be the survival of a race of men—a race of men 
too, who have worshiped. The personal virtues of such an 
imaginary man are really the survivals of virtues which were 
once related to social conduct. Thus cleanliness, purity, tem- 
perance, and specially honor and sincerity are never personal 
alone. All acts, thoughts and emotions characterize man as 
human, that is as social in a social universe. The law of his 
being is to recognize other beings. Has his brother aught 
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against him? The man is not the same man in the atmosphere 
of ill-will or disapproval as he was in the atmosphere of good- 
fellowship. Has a man ill-will towards another? He is so far 
out of accord with his world. So far as the flow of social good- 
will is shut off from his life, he is isolated and he cannot be 
happy. Conscience is the name of the tie, or the force, which 
binds men socially, and (we venture to conceive) like a spirit- 
ual gravitation, draws them to the thought of a universal Life. 

There has been widespread misapprehension as to what con- 
science does. The supernatural idea of it has been that it is a 
distinct command of God, bidding or forbidding man to do some 
particular thing. There can be no more confusing mistake 
than this. Conscience, except in the lowest sense, is no voice 
of God; it makes no infallible judgments. The moral sense 
upon which it plays is indeed like the artistic sense. Its judg- 
ments in any particular man may be quite erroneous, like his 
judgments upon artistic values. He may have an immature or 
false or depraved moral sense—quite like some men’s esthetic 
taste. Why is it that the Hindu mother, like Jephthah in the 
ancient story, thinks it a duty to sacrifice her child. Why is it 
that the Scotch or New England Sabbatarians judged it 
wicked to drive on Sunday, and felt the actual stings of con- 
science for indulging in laughter on that day? Lutheran and 
Romanist Christians saw no sin in the same acts. Surely the 
voice of God cannot contradict itself in different men! 

There are two valid elements in what men call a decision of 
conscience. One element is intellectual; the other is emotional. 
All forms of sensibility have their roots in the mind. Consider 
for a moment the analogy of the art of music. A child is learn- 
ing to be a pianist. He begins with a more or less vague and 
uncultivated musical sense. He has a rude sense of discords, 
and also of simple melodies. But his understanding and en- 
joyment of the higher order of musical works will depend on a 
certain intellectual discipline, and on the quality of his mind. 
By and by he will judge and choose between various musical 
values; he will pronounce some works bad and others good. 
Two elements will enter into these judgments, thought and feel- 
ing, never indeed far apart in man’s life, but yet distinct forms 
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of activity. Given the most perfect musical genius, with trained 
intellect and at the same time rich artistic sensibility, you will 
have accurate judgments of musical value. What is more, this 
man, if himself a musician, will keep the laws of musical ex- 
pression; he will perforce do artistic work. It will hurt his 
feelings to play bad music, or to play out of tune. You cannot 
bribe him to degrade his musical gifts to unworthy uses. His 
devotion to musical ideals will be a form of religion. In his 
highest artistic moments he is a citizen of an ideal universe. 

Now the same distinction holds between moral feeling and 
moral thought or judgment. The child begins with vague and 
untrained moral feeling. The susceptibility is present; the 
child easily and instinctively feels the discord of an injustice. 
Conscience, if not wholly a social feeling, is closely and always 
related to the social sense. In the home or in the tribe, or be- 
tween one man and another, there is always the social nexus. 
The child is conscious of being in or out of this social tie. In- 
justice, hate, blows, murder, injure this sense and make moral 
discord. 

The child grows and develops. His intellect acts and re- 
acts upon the facts of moral experience. He comes 
into sight of the laws and the moral ideals of his age and 
community. He dares to revise the standard codes of his 
childhood ; he finds new codes in Japan and China, as he finds 
strange forms of art. His reason sets aside moral prohibi- 
tions which it once stung him to disregard. His reason adds 
higher and more difficult requirements. We are tracing now 
the course of a normal development of the moral sense. We 
are leaving out those cases where the growing child, finding 
the code too severe for his strength, or under stress of great 
temptation, blunts the edge of his conscience and loses the power 
of nice discrimination. 

Given now the best type of man, broad in his thought, fine in 
his judgments, well equipped and experienced in the moral his- 
tory of the race, this man’s judgments like the good musician’s, 
will approach an infallible standard. Moral feeling also will 
match and re-enforce his judgments and he will do whatever 
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his conscience bids. Moral discord will be odious and impos- 
sible for him. Moral harmony will become his nature. 

We have the clew to understand the meaning of both ele- 
ments in the action of conscience. We conceive that the uni- 
verse is founded on thought; all its manifold relations estab- 
lish an intellectual order and unity. We agree as to what this 
order is, or ought to be, in the life of the individual. His life 
ought to be the expression of good will, shown in all his acts 
and words, using as its channel all his activities. All 
the codes and commandments, so far as they are valid, 
are simply forms throughout which good will expresses itself 
towards one’s fellows. This is individual righteousness. The 
ideal of social righteousness is a society, wherein all men shall 
have the largest possible opportunity, through the use of their 
labor, through their skill, through the wealth and powers of the 
world, through arts and literature, through closer social rela- 
tions, to express their good will to each other. This ideal, like 
a grand symphony, is the work of the mind; it seems to be the 
the mind of man entering into and sharing the thought of 
God. All ethical judgments are instances of approach toward 
this ideal of human welfare. What is right? What is duty, or 
what ought we to do? That is right, as we can easily see in 
detail, which expresses humanity and promotes the interests of 
humanity. That is right, and, once seen as right, becomes 
duty, which adds to the social welfare. The attitude of good 
will is the highest form of right. 

What now shall we say of the strange sense of ought—the 
feeling which matches and attends all moral judgments. It 
will not let us alone till we do whatever the moral sense pro- 
nounces right. Is this anything more than a sort of social pres- 
sure, the feeling of what one’s neighbors or one’s group may de- 
mand of us? This social pressure is in it, but it does not con- 
stitute it, any more than one’s neighbors’ impressions of art ac- 
count for the artistic sense. This sense rises constantly quite 
above the average taste of the group, and even urges new 
standards of beauty before they are yet popular. So man’s 
moral sense continually dictates, as we have seen, new modes of 
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conduct in the teeth of prejudice and popular clamor, and pro- 
phesies moral advantage beyond any man’s sight. 

This urgency, this pressure, this unrest in presence of un- 
tried duty is like a life force. If there is any life higher than 
man’s in the universe, this urgency must arise out of the depths 
of this greater Life. If there is “a Power that makes for 
Righteousness,” then conscience belongs to that Power. If all 
thought is of God, then the pressure of conscience is also of 
Him. What is power in any form, except the life of the Uni- 
verse? 

There is no inerrancy however in the urgency of conscience 
any more than in any other instinct or hunger. As the light is 
turned and refracted and loses its brightness in penetrating a 
faulty piece of glass, so the force of conscience suffers refrac- 
tion and loss in an ignorant, prejudiced or selfish mind. It 
marks a tendency or direction. It follows the naive traditions 
of childhood, and the sanctions of society; it takes the quite 
human and natural channels made for it. It pushes and urges 
toward the light, as the sunshine compels the tiny plant to 
stretch on its appointed way upwards. It tends, if obeyed, to 
enlarge and purify the flow of the life. It ever reaches forward 
into the region of intelligence. It is never at rest till it becomes 
one with the judgment, and also with love and happiness. It 
presses toward unity and harmony. When reason says that 
an act is right, when love demands it, conscience then becomes 
irresistible to compel it. Happiness or satisfaction naturally 
follows it. 

The divine Good Will is like an infinite line. Man’s life is 
an asymptote, proceeding out of the ground of selfishness, but 
ever urged by the way of an almighty curve to come up into the 
higher regions and approach complete parallelism with the will 
of God. Man’s happiness, the happiness of the race, is to be in 
accord with the Life of God. Each new motion of this approach 
gives new satisfaction. Each new sense of the gap between the 
ideal and the reality bring fresh unrest. The unrest compels 
fresh endeavor and promises new gladness. So by a rythmic 
movement man’s life approaches fulfillment. 

Boston, Mass. CHARLES F. Do.e. 
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HUMANITY AND GOD. 
A 


The English Positivists are proud of the historic fact that 
within twenty-five years after their propaganda began it be- 
came a custom among magazine writers and the authors of 
books to write Humanity with a capital H and to place 
the words Humanity and God side by side coupled by an 
“and.” This had not been the custom of any writer until the 
Positivists educated the leaders of thought to their own sense 
of the dignity, sublimity and reality of idealized Humanity. 
To-day we are all so used to group God and Humanity together 
in our sentiment that we can hardly realize the extreme modern- 
ity of this association. 

But has the process which the Positivists began reached its 
logical end? Is that impulse which raised Humanity on high 
and placed it, if not at the right hand, at least at the left hand 
of God, satisfied and exhausted in so doing? Humanity as a 
spiritual organism—has it ascended the throne as a supple- 
mentary equal, or as a subordinate to God? We may have 
stopped asking the question as to what right Humanity has to 
be in such close association with Deity. But if so, it is only 
the more incumbent upon us to inquire the exact relation of the 
one to the other. Indeed the problem to settle is not 
simply whether Humanity be equal and supplementary, or 
subordinate and subservient. There is a third horn to the alter- 
native. 

If Humanity is to be counted equal with God it may press 
the still further claim of being not only equal but identical. 
Such a claim on behalf of some newly-felt factor in life has 
often been maintained and come out triumphant in the case of 
earlier deities. The God of the Jews was not only compelled 
to admit Jesus and the Holy Ghost to the same level of dignity 
and power with himself, but to concede that he had no exis- 
tence apart from them and was one in substance with them. 
It was not Father and Son and Holy Ghost, but Father, Son, 
Holy Ghost—one God. 
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We must therefore ask: What is the Christian community 
going to mean after the Positivist worship of Humanity has 
taught its sentiment to the full—what will the Community mean 
when it speaks of Humanity and God? Is this phrase to sig- 
nify that Humanity is something else than God, or that there is 
a God outside of Humanity as a spiritual organism? Are there 
to be two Gods, each limited by and needing the other? Or is 
Humanity God? If not, why is it coupled with deity as if 
equal in power and majesty? If there be two Gods, how can 
there be two? Isa divided allegiance possible? 

So far as I am aware, the Positivists have never declared 
that Humanity is God. But they have maintained that all the 
homage and obedience which had been rendered to God should 
now be transferred to Humanity. They have worshiped Hu- 
manity, they have prayed to it, they have found consolation and 
strength in communion with it. Surely, then, it has become 
their God. 

Why did they not call it their God? And if they believed 
that it ought to become and was destined to be all men’s God, 
why did they not boldly proclaim: Humanity is God! This 
is what the intimate friends of Jesus who survived his death 
did with him. They asserted his godhead. They did not only 
worship, pray to and obey him, but they professed with their 
lips inso many words: Jesus is God! 

Why have the Positivists stopped short of such profession 
with the lips? Why have they kept dumb—why have they 
abstained from the only adequate embodiment in words of the 
new thought and the new life that animates them? Why have 
they not said: Humanity is God! Why have they advised 
one another to make use of such a hymn as “Nearer, my God, 
to thee,” by thinking “Humanity” wherever the word “God” 
appeared, unless Humanity was their God? And if it was, 
why did they not say so? The Christian in singing “Nearer, 
my God, to thee,” would think “Jesus” wherever the word 
“God” occurred. But if asked how he could do this, he would 
answer that Jesus was his God, and was God, and that he there- 
fore in thinking “Jesus” was not thinking one thing in his heart 
while uttering a different thing with his lips. 
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Those who have known the state of public opinion in Eng- 
land during the last fifty years know well why the Positivists 
stopped short of declaring Humanity to be the only true and 
living God. They were practicing what John Henry Newman 
would have called “economy.” It is indiscreet for the truth’s 
sake for teachers to say more than their pupils at any given 
time can digest and assimilate. The Positivists as pedagogues 
to the British public were going just so far in the utterance of 
this truth as they could without arousing intellectual and moral 
prejudices in their pupils. The Positivists have never been 
agitators, firebrands or revolutionists. Yet not from cowardice 
or shrewd self-interest or unwillingness to suffer martyrdom. 
It was not to save their own skin that they lay low as to the 
whole of the truth which they had in mind. It was for truth’s 
own sake, that in the end it might be adopted the more quickly 
and fully. They would say only so much as their pupil could 
understand and love. They were willing to give in instalments, 
until there should be at least the beginning of a demand for 
what they might offer. 

The British public to-day is ripe, and in my opinion has been 
ready these ten years, for something more, and further in the 
same direction, than anything which the English Positivists 
have yet said. 


‘Il 


Three aspects of the Positivist doctrine must be pro- 
claimed, which neither Comte nor his followers have ever set 
forth. They may be aspects which neither Comte nor his pro- 
fessed disciples would have accepted; but such an accident 
would be no proof that they were not further instalments of the 
same fundamental idea. 

As to the first of these aspects, the British Ethical Societies 
have supplemented, corrected and improved upon the work 
of the Positivists by emphasizing and glorifying the words 
“morality,” “right,” “duty,” “conscience,” “the Moral Ideal.” 
The Ethical Movement has been doing for the words “the Moral 
Ideal” what the Positivists did for the word “Humanity.” 
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But the Moral Ideal is not something else than Humanity; 
that being which the Positivists call Humanity is an ideal, and 
it is the Moral Ideal. More than this: The significance 
of Humanity is due to the fact that it is the Moral Ideal. To 
worship the Moral Ideal is to worship Humanity. But to 
call the reality indicated by this term the Moral Ideal is to 
penetrate deeper into the psychology and philosophy of its na- 
ture than to call it Humanity. To name it “Humanity” is to 
turn attention to its empirical contents, to its history, to its con- 
crete fulness; but to name it “the Moral Ideal” is to illumi- 
nate it in relation to the constitutional structure of the human 
mind, of the reason and the will, indeed of all mind, and of 
universal reason. Superficial and inadequate is any one’s con- 
ception of Humanity if he does not consciously realize that the 
Moral Ideal as such is that which ultimately is worthy of 
supreme reverence, and that Humanity is worthy of being as- 
sociated with deity only in so far as Humanity is recognized to 
be the Ideal of a Perfect Being. 

As to the second aspect, the British Ethical Societies have 
differed from the Positivists in regard to Agnosticism. The 
Positivists have proclaimed Agnosticism as the philosophic 
basis of Positivism. The Ethicists have insisted that Ethicism 
no more needs an agnostic than it does a materialistic theory as 
to the reality of a universe independent of the mind that knows 
it. They declare that one need not settle the relation of 
Thought to an independent Being by declaring it to be in- 
soluble, as the philosophic sceptics do or maintaining with the 
Materialists that Force itself in time and space is Being, or 
with the Agnostics that one can only say that independent Be- 
ing is, but never can know what it is. 

The English Ethicists maintain that science is absolutely neu- 
tral as to the relation of Thought to a Being independent of 
Thought. They do not care what such a relation is. Their 
interest begins wholly on this side of the relation of Thought 
to a Being independent of Thought. The geometrician will 
not for an instant discuss whether time and space are inde- 
pendent of the mind or exist only in the mind. He will not 
discuss for an instant whether the mind itself for which time 
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and space at least exist, is itself a reality or not. He assumes 
its reality and the reality of Time and Space for it. Now the 
Ethical Movement has identified itself with this scientific atti- 
tude. It is no more committed to Agnostic Monism than to 
Materialistic Monism. 

Neither is it allied in any way to any of the more recent 
forms of philosophic pluralism. Ethics must be as free as 
geometry, as independent as algebra of Agnosticism or any 
other theory of the relation of Thought to a Being independent 
of Thought. Clearness on this point is an enormous advance 
over the teachings of Comte and his disciples. Instead of dis- 
carding its fundamental idea of Humanity it clears that idea 
of extraneous associations. 

These are two enormous gains. Humanity is the Moral 
Ideal, and its credential to sovereignty consists in this fact. The 
reasons, furthermore, for worshiping Humanity are wholly 
unrelated to the question whether the human mind can know 
or not know of the existence of a reality independent of 
thought. The reasons for paying attention to the Moral Ideal 
are of the same kind as those for all other science and art. 
Ethical principles and applications may be infinitely more val- 
uable but are no more entangled with the ultimate question of 
metaphysics than are geometry and engineering. 

The third aspect of the Religion of Humanity which needs 
clearing up, and which the British public is now ready to under- 
stand and appreciate, is the relation of the Moral Ideal to the 
conception of God. The Ethical Societies have not as such 
committed themselves one way or the other concerning this 
relationship. But a few of their members are convinced that 
no object has ever been called God, except when and because it 
was worshiped as the source of man’s deliverance from misery 
and sin and that therefore the Moral Ideal ought always to 
have been accepted as “Very God of Very God,” and ought 
now to be so proclaimed. It ought to be insisted upon that the 
term ‘‘God” is as applicable to a Supreme Being in a natural- 
istic scheme of values as in a supernaturalistic and superhuman- 
istic scheme. 

The Positivists have been saying something more than 
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that Humanity is Humanity. They have said that Humanity 
is the Supreme Being. In saying this they have implied that 
Humanity is God. 

STANTON CoIT. 


LONDON. 


MR. MOORE ON HEDONISM. 


I must begin by expressing agreement with much of what 
Mr. Moore says in his “Principia Ethica”—a good deal of 
which is, indeed, as he himself observes, to be found in sub- 
stance in the “Methods of Ethics,” though Mr. Moore prefers 
to give his own statements, which must be allowed to be gen- 
erally clear and incisive and remarkably free from irrelevan- 
cies. 

Among the points to which I refer are some very important 
questions of method. Mr. Moore holds that what is intrinsically 
good, desirable in itself or as an end, should be distinguished 
from what is right or good as means; that the question what ts 
good in itself can only be decided by intuition, while questions 
of what it is right to do, involve actual relations of cause and 
effect, and require empirical treatment, an investigation into the 
results of actions (cp. “Methods of Ethics,” 6th Ed., p. 195 
etc.) He holds further that the notion “good” is indefinable— 
indefinable that is, in the Conceptualist sense, in which Defini- 
tion means analysis of a notion and is only applicable where 
there is complexity (cp. “Principia Ethica” p. 7). If and inas far 
as this notion is identifiable with ought, it would seem that it is 
simple and ultimate and that Mr. Moore is right here. We can, 
of course, as he would allow (“Principia Ethica,” pp. 5,67, etc.), 
try to convey our meaning by saying that Good is desirable,—it 
is what ought to exist, what we ought to desire, and ought to 
seek to produce—Right actions are what ought to be done, 
etc.,1 but this is only to express the same simple notion from 


*As I understand Mr. Moore, he inclines to agree on the whole with 
Common Sense views of right conduct. 
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different aspects and in different phrase. In Mr. Moore’s view, 
we can not say that Good means some “natural” object—some- 
thing of which the existence is admittedly an object of experi- 
ence—e.g., What is Necessary, What is Normal, What is 
Pleasant; or some other object which is inferred to exist in a 
supersensible world—e.g., What is the true Reality,—so that 
the question, ““What is Good?” logically depends upon the an- 
swer to the question, “What is the nature of supersensible ex- 
istence.”” (“Principia Ethica,” pp. 38, 39, viii, ix.) 

Although Mr. Moore holds that Good is indefinable, he says 
that we can define what he calls The Good, 1.e., the things that 
are good—which things we can only know to be good by intu- 
ition (cp. “Principia Ethica,” pp. viii, ix). What Mr. Moore 
means by Definition here, however, appears to be what has been 
called “extensive definition’—what Dr. Bosanquet calls 
“enumeration.”’ Thus to say that Metals are: Gold, Silver, Iron, 
Copper, Tin, Platinum, etc., is to give an Extensive Definition 
of Metal, 7. ¢., an Enumeration of Metals.* Still if what are 
intuitively known to be such that Good is predicable of them, 
are types or classes of things (and this seems to be Mr. Moore’s 
view), we can also give at least the connotation of each such 
type or class. We intuitively recognize such and such things to 
be good—the things, say, that have qualities ABC or DEF; of 
what we call ABC then or, DEF,—of objects recognizable by 
the possession of those attributes—Good is predicable, though 
Good does not mean ABC or DEF, any more than yellow means 
Gold or Orange or Topaz or Sulphur. “We are all aware,” says 
Mr. Moore, “of a certain simple quality which . . . and not any 
thing else is what we mainly mean by the term ‘good’; and.... 
not one but many different things possess this quality . . . 
things which are good do not owe their goodness to* their 
common possession of any other property [or properties],” 
And not only so, but apparently in Mr. Moore’s view, they do 
not even possess any selection of distinctive common properties 
which might be set out in a (connotative) definition common 





*Is this, however, an object of experience? 
* Cf. “Principia Ethica,” p. 3, § 4, etc. 
*Italics mine. 
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to the whole group of good things. They are intuited to be 
good as turquoises, violets, the sea, the sky, are intuited to be 
blue—but we have not in the case of good (as we have e. g. in 
the case of Truth) any criterion or test. 

Thus we cannot on Mr. Moore’s view, give an ordinary con- 
notative definition of “the things which are good,” but only at 
most a sort of alternative definition—we may, that is (if we 
accept his selection of the greatest goods), define (1) Personal 
Affection and (2) Contemplation of Beauty—but we can give 
no distinctive definition which covers both (1) and (2). I 
agree with Dr. Bosanquet that Mr. Moore’s position here, seems 
rather unsatisfactory, though I think that Goodness is indefin- 
able—as much indefinable as Existence (to which it is opposed 
as Ideal to Real)—neither notion can be analysed into simpler 
elements, neither can be “defined” per genus et differentiam. 
This does not of course mean that nothing can be said about 
Goodness or Existence, as Dr. Bosanquet, through an unusual 
extension of the meaning of Definition seems to suggest. In 
Dr. Bosanquet’s view of Definition the statements e. g., that 
“Yellow is the basis of good color,” or that “Yellow is a more 
cheerful color than blue,” are parts of the Definition of 
Yellow. 

Mr. Moore appears to hold that uniqueness is a cause of in- 
definableness, and says (p. 13) “though pleasure is abso- 
lutely indefinable, though pleasure is pleasure and noth- 
ing else whatever, etc.,’—and again, (p.140), “unless yellow 
did in the end mean just ‘yellow’ and nothing else whatever— 
unless it was absolutely indefinable.” But it is not uniqueness 
which is the cause of indefinableness, either in the Conceptualist 
sense of Definition (as analysis of a notion), or in the ordinary 
Nominalist sense, in which Definition means setting out the 
meaning or connotation of a word. Every notion (as Dr. Bosan- 
quet has recently pointed out), is unique whether simple or not. 
It is also to be noted that if we could take any concept or mean- 
ing purely and strictly in connotation, we could not even de- 
fine it. We could affirm absolutely nothing whatever but A is A 
—we could say nothing significant,we could make no synthetic 
or even explanatory assertion—we could not even state the 
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equivalence of different terms or phrases, we could not even af- 
firm that A means X. Yellow connotatively ts Yellow and 
nothing else whatever, just as Orange (though complex and de- 
finable) is Orange and nothing else whatever; and similarly 
Good is Good and nothing else whatever. But as Yellow or 
Orange, or Goodness, or anything else, can only be spoken of or 
thought of, can only be subject or predicate of a judgment, if 
regarded in relation to some other thing or quality 7.e.,if the de- 
notational or extensional aspect is taken account of—it follows 
that whenever we do think or talk of anything with intelligence, 
whenever we frame judgments about it of the form A ts B, then 
we do necessarily take account of it extensionally (as well as 
intensionally). A mere abstract idea, a meaning or connotation 
regarded purely connotationally, purely as a concept, is like one 
of Leibniz’s monads, having “no windows” by which anything 
could get into or out of it, a closed, solitary, impenetrable whole, 
incapable of entering into relations with anything else. And it 
is clear that we cannot say all this about it, unless we are con- 
sidering it in denotation and in relation to other things. As 
Locke long ago declared: ‘All our affirmations are only in 
concrete,” and no general name taken merely intensively, 
merely qualitatively, is more than abstract (in Locke’s sense of 
abstract). Both in nature and in thought nothing can be used 
or useful which has not its place in relation to other things, as 
well as an intrinsic nature, and an abstract “meaning”’ to its 
name. I think, then, that what is both the source and in some 
sense a justification of the distinction which Mr. Moore tries to 
draw between Good and The Good (=—=Good things) is, that of 
the notion Good taken purely in abstraction we can only say A 
is A, while if we take the denotation also into account—that is, 
if we take concrete Good, we may intelligibly, whether or not 
correctly, say of it that it is—not that it means—ésthetic En- 
joyment, or Personal Affection, or Pleasant Feeling, that it is 
known intuitively, etc. 

To the criticisms on Naturalistic Ethics (other than Hedon- 
ism) in Ch. II. I have no intention of objecting—indeed I do 
not know what competent thinker would at the present time 
attempt to defend the ethical system of Herbert Spencer, or the 
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view that what is Normal (usual) or Necessary is, as such, 
Good. Again, I have no desire to attempt the re-vindication 
of “Metaphysical” Ethics (Ch. IV) against Mr. Moore’s at- 
tacks—this defence is, moreover, already in the ablest hands. 
I turn to Ch, III in which Mr. Moore makes a very elaborate 
and determined onslaught on “Hedonism.” He seems to take 
this even more seriously than the discussion of Metaphysical 
Ethics, or the other forms of Naturalistic Ethics—and no doubt 
the question in dispute here is very critical. It is specially diffi- 
cult to deal with, and the views which Mr. Moore attempts to 
controvert are the final conclusions of the thinker to whom his 
own doctrine and method owe so much. 

Having accepted as the definition of Ethical Hedonism that 
it is the doctrine which takes Pleasure (or Happiness) as the 
sole good, he first enters on a discussion and criticism of J. S. 
Mill’s views. Much of this criticism is already familiar to 
students of the “Methods of Ethics” to which Mr. Moore here 
acknowledges his obligations (p.64). Wealready know, for in- 
stance that Mill’s “Proof” of Utilitarianism will not stand ex- 
amination, that Psychological Hedonism is not a true doctrine, 
and that it is something quite different from Ethical Hedonism. 
Mr. Moore, however, adds some items, including the following 
original disproof of Psychological Hedonism, which does not 
seem to me convincing. 

“Let us try to analyze the psychological state which is called 
“desire.” That name is usually confined to a state of mind in 
which the idea of some object or event, not yet existing is 
present to us. Suppose, for instance, I am desiring a glass of 
port wine. I have the idea of drinking such a glass before my 
mind, although I am not yet drinking it. Well, how does pleas- 
ure enter into this relation? My theory is that it enters in, in this 
way. The idea of the drinking causes a feeling of pleasure in 
my mind, which helps to produce that state of incipient activity, 
which is called “desire.” It is, therefore, because of a pleasure, 
which I already have—the pleasure excited by a mere idea— 
that I desire the wine, which I have not. And I am ready to ad- 
mit that a pleasure of this kind, an actual pleasure, is always 
among the causes of every desire, and not only of every desire, 
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but of every mental activity, whether conscious or sub-conscious. 
I am ready to admit this, I say: I cannot vouch that it is the 
true psychological doctrine; but, at all events, it is not prima 
facie quite absurd. And now, what is the other doctrine, the 
doctrine which I am supposing held, and which is at all events 
essential to Mill’s argument? It is this: That when I desire 
the wine, it is not the wine which I desire but the pleasure 
which I expect to get from it. In other words, the doctrine is 
that the idea of a pleasure not actual is always necessary to 
cause desire; whereas my doctrine was that the actual pleasure 
caused by the idea of something else was always necessary to 
cause desire [of something other than pleasure]. It is these two 
different theories which I suppose the Psychological Hedonist 
to confuse: the confusion is, as Mr. Bradley puts it, ® between 
“a pleasant thought” and “the thought of a pleasure.” It 
is in fact only where the latter, the “thought of a pleas- 
ure,” is present, that pleasure can be said to be the object of 
desire, or the motive to action. On the other hand, when only a 
pleasant thought is present, as, I admit, may always be the case, 
then it is the object of the thought—that which we are thinking 
about—which is the object of desire and the motive to action; 
and the pleasure, which that thought excites, may, indeed, 
cause our desire or move us to action, but it is mot our end or 
object nor our motive.” (“Principia Ethica,” pp. 69, 70.) 
Mr. Moore thinks that the (mistaken) doctrine of Psycho- 
logical Hedonism—the doctrine that nothing but Pleasure is 
desired—is largely due to confusion between the cause and 
object of desire, and that thus his analysis (given above) of the 
nature and causes of desire furnishes an explanation of the 
prevalence of the psychological-hedonist’s theory. It seems to 
me, however, in view of the somewhat doubtful nature of this 
analysis of desire, more plausible to hold that—pleasure (pleas- 
ant consciousness and freedom from pain) having a very im- 
portant place among the objects of actual desire, and being 
at the same time recognized as desirable (—what ought to be 
desired, or is reasonably desired )—by a confusion between the 








*“Ethical Studies,” p. 232. 
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ethical and psychological points of view, the psychological fact 
is confirmed, exaggerated, and finally universalized.” 

Having devoted six sections (39-44) of this Chapter to criti- 
cism of Mill’s Utilitarianism, Mr. Moore proceeds in §§ 45 ff. to 
consider Hedonism in the form in which (as he holds) it is set 
forth in the “Methods of Ethics.” As already noted, he 
agrees :—(1I) in regarding the Principle of Hedonism—that 
Happiness (—Pleasure and the Absence of Pain) is the sole 
end of action—as being an object of Intuition and incapable 
of proof; (2) in holding that there is no difference of quality 
in pleasure (or Happiness) ; and proceeds at once to consider 
the vital question: Is Pleasure (or Happiness) the sole Good? 

Mr. Moore allows that proof or disproof in the strict sense 
is impossible, but as there is here a conflict of intuitions, he 
attempts to “present considerations capable of determining the 
intellect” to reject the “intuitive” principle in question, and 
he then sets out on this further stage of investigation in the 
hope that he will in the course of it “remove some more of 
such prejudices and misunderstandings as might prevent agree- 
ment” with him (p. 81). 

The discussion here has four stages, being concerned with 
(1) the question whether all good (for man) is part of con- 
scious Human Existence; (2) whether Pleasure as distinct 
from the consciousness of it is intrinsically valuable and the sole 
thing that is thus valuable; (3) whether consciousness of Pleas- 
ure (conscious Happiness) is the sole good ; (4) a consideration 
of the Egoistic and Utilitarian varieties of Hedonism. 

(1) Mr. Moore combats the view that what is intrinsically 
good must be a good of consciousness, and in order to 
“determine the intellect” of his readers to agree with him, puts a 
supposititious case ® of two “worlds,” one the most beautiful 
(to the eye) and the other the most ugly, that could be imag- 





‘Compare with Mr. Moore’s remarks about Mill’s confusion in reference 
to money as end, the note on p. 93 of Methods of Ethics. 

*Compare here § 113 of “Principia Ethica.” 

*Compare here § 4 of Ch. IX of Bk. I, and §§ 3-5 of Ch. XIV of Book 
III of “Methods of Ethics.” 
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ined, the circumstances being such that neither can ever be an 
object of consciousness to any conscious mind. By supposition, 
no conscious creature sees, knows or imagines anything what- 
ever about these worlds—to every living, thinking, seeing, feel- 
ing being they are as though they were not—they neither help 
nor hinder, please nor displease—no one ever came across them 
in experience or fancy; and yet the supposed beautiful world, 
we are told, is to be esteemed by us as intrinsically good, its 
“existence” would be a “part of our end.” In this case either our 
end may be partly not an end of which we are conscious, or the 
worlds are objects of imaginary contemplation to us. The 
latter possibility, however, seems contrary to the supposed con- 
ditions of the case, and particularly inadmissible in view of Mr. 
Moore’s own estimate of the value of imaginary objects (see 
the last paragraph of his book: “These goods are undoubtedly 
good even when the things or persons loved are imaginary 
etc.“—p. 224, §135). 

We ought (to put Mr. Moore’s case) to imagine these worlds 
as having no effect on conscious minds, as being entirely apart 
from feeling or cognition—in this case by what method do we 
reach the judgment that the one is better than the other? Grant- 
ing that there is no difficulty about what Beauty is, or by what 
standard it is to be judged, we must still ask: Is visible Beauty 
apart from any perception of it (real or imagined) any more 
valuable than e.g., sound that is unheard?—Mr. Moore adds, 
that it would be “well” for us “to do what we could to produce” 
the beautiful world rather than the ugly one. This looks like an 
inadvertence. It is no doubt one very natural to fall into in the 
circumstances—still it is unfortunate for Mr. Moore’s conten- 
tion. I am unable to see any reason for agreeing with Mr. 
Moore here, but this is perhaps of the less consequence, as he 
affirms on the next page (p. 85) that the matter seems to him not 
very important—a mistake here being, he says “utterly insignifi- 
cant” in comparison with the mistake of considering pleasure or 
consciousness of pleasure as the sole good. Moreover it appears 
in § 113, p. 188, that in Mr. Moore’s view “the most valuable 
things which we know or can imagine are certain states of con- 
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sciousness” (correspondingly, the great evils are evils of con- 
sciousness’) .?° 

(2) We pass to the question whether Pleasure as distinct 
from consciousness of pleasure is the sole thing intrinsically 
good. Mr. Moore deals with this in §52 and supports his view 
by quoting from the “Philebus” a page of dialogue in which 
Protarchus having been led by Socrates into the avowal that 
he would gladly spend his whole life “in the enjoyment of the 
greatest pleasures,”’ is inveigled step by step into further admis- 
sions which end by committing him to acceptance of the life of 
an oyster or some other creature whose soul is “concealed in a 
shelly body,” such denizens of the seas having (according to 
Socrates)no knowledge or intelligence, no memory, no sight. 
“Well, then, can we think such a life desirable?” Socrates fin- 
ally asks. To this Protarchus has no answer but: “Socrates 
your reasoning has left me utterly dumb.” *? 

Protarchus might perhaps have made a stand before this final 
stage of disintegration was reached, but at least, at the bitter 
end, he might have turned upon Socrates with the counter- 
question : “Would such a life as you have described, destitute of 
the causes and avenues of human pleasure, be full of enjoyment 
of the greatest pleasures, and, in particular, does a life of en- 
joyment of the greatest pleasures mean a life in which there is 
no knowledge (that is, no consciousness, no awareness or ex- 
perience) of Pleasure? Does not Pleasure mean Pleasant-con- 
sciousness? You ask me: Would such a life be desirable? 
but J ask you: Would such a life be pleasant? Jf any life 
were ‘full of enjoyment of the greatest pleasures’ it would no 





* That the good must be a Good of Conscious life (—existence)— 4. e., 
of the life of some living conscious being—means that it must be a good 
to that conscious being of whose conscious life it is a part—however a 
“good of consciousness” may be interpreted, a spectator can judge it to be 
a “good” of consciousness only on this account. 

“It may be observed that from Mr. Moore’s point of view, Socrates’ 
argument seems to have no standing here—for pleasure of which there is 
no consciousness, awareness, or experience, is certainly not a good of 
consciousness, nor a part of human existence. And here (in §§ 51, 52), 
Mr. Moore has (as I understand) passed to consider goods which are goods 
of consciousness, part of human existence (cf. “Methods of Ethics” I, 


iii, § 4). 
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doubt be, so far, desirable, intrinsically good; but what is full- 
ness of enjoyment, what is greatest pleasures, of which there is 
no consciousness? Is not enjoyment, or pleasure, without 
consciousness, a ridiculous abstraction, a contradiction in 
terms? Socrates, “your psychological analysis is faulty.” 

If indeed by knowledge of being pleased Socrates meant self- 
conscious recognition by, e. g., Protarchus, that he was pleased 
and not mere unself-conscious awareness of pleasure, or feeling 
of pleasure—then I think it would have to be allowed that a life 
of great happiness is possible without this “knowledge,” —just 
as a thinker may have great stores of learning without saying to 
himself: “J know all this.’ But (1) Mr. Moore does not 
take or use the argument in this sense. (2) It is not an argu- 
ment against Hedonism as held by Hedonists. (3) It is not 
clear that the psychological analysis of Plato had gone so far as 
to distinguish unambiguously between these two senses of 
knowledge of pleasure—indeed it seems probable that we owe 
this argument with Protarchus to be absence of such distinc- 
tion in Plato’s mind. 

I go on to ask: Is it possible that Socrates, in his discourse 
with Protarchus, means by Pleasure the abstract idea of 
Pleasurableness (in Locke’s sense of Abstract Idea)? If he 
does, his polemic is as obviously unnecessary as it would be if he 
meant by knowledge of Pleasure self-conscious knowledge. It 
is unnecessary to prove that an abstract idea of anything what- 
ever—of Pleasure-without-consciousness (if such an idea is 
possible) or Pleasure-with-consciousness—is not The Good. 
An abstraction—the idea of e. g., “Pleasure” (however under- 
stood) withdrawn from denotation or extension—cannot even 
be an object of rational desire, a fortiori it cannot be the sole 
good. In this case, then, the polemic of Socrates is super- 
fluous ; and it is only by taking “Pleasure” in a different sense— 
in the concrete general sense of Pleasant states or Pleasant ex- 
perience (as ordinary thought takes it or as Mr. Moore, e. g., 
does in his discussion of Psychological Hedonism) that the 
argument is either plausible or applicable. In this latter case, 
however—if, that is, we take the concrete general sense of 
Pleasure (in Mill’s meaning of “concrete” )—the argument of 
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Socrates breaks down. For Pleasure in the concrete, as an 
element of life, as a possible human end, as enjoyment, can at 
any rate not be separated from all consciousness (==awareness) 
of Pleasure. However, Mr. Moore’s conclusion here (p. 89) is 
that Socrates has shown “Hedonism” to be absurd (as in the 
“Protagoras,” with even more convincing argument, he showed 
it to be the one true doctrine). But when has it been held, 
either by professed Hedonists or by Common Sense, that Pleas- 
ure-without-consciousness (that is, without awareness of 
Pleasure) is good? What indeed is Pleasure-without-con- 
sciousness (without awareness)? What does it mean? And 
it certainly cannot for a moment be maintained that Professor 
Sidgwick holds Pleasure-without-consciousness to be The Good. 
For him, Pleasure is pleasant feeling, Happiness is pleasant 
feeling and the absence of unpleasant feeling (or pain)—Hap- 
piness is that element of conscious life which (in his view) 
makes conscious life desirable. (He describes the Utilitarian 
as aiming at “the greatest possible happiness under certain 
definitely conceived conditions,” cp. “Lectures on Green’s 
Ethics,” p. 111.) And even granting that the pleasantness in 
any state of consciousness could be distiguished from the con- 
sciousness, and that it is this pleasantness-distinguished-from- 
consciousness, which makes the state in itself desirable, it seems 
clear that it cannot even be conceived or imagined in actual 
separation from it, that the idea of pleasure that is not con- 
scious pleasure, pleasant feeling that is not feeling, is self- 
destructive, as much so as blue that is not blue color, color 
that is not extended, warmth that is not temperature, a reflec- 
tion in a mirror which is not a reflection of the object reflected. 
I think, however, that we can not even distinguish the pleasure 
from the consciousness in any pleasant conscious state, but only 
the pleasant-consciousness from some other kind of conscious- 
ness, just as in a colored visible surface we cannot distinguish 
the color from the extension which bears it (because it is 
extended color), but only one colored extension from another 
colored extension. So in a picture or embroidery or tapestry 
we cannot even abstract the pictorial composition with which 
the extension is filled from extension. But of course extension 
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or consciousness can be abstracted from any particular case or 
variety of extension or consciousness. At any rate it seems to 
me that Pleasure that is not conscious or experienced pleasure, 
pleasure of which no one is aware, pleasant feeling that is not 
felt, is not only plainly valueless, but is further self-contradic- 
tory. Socrates in the passage quoted from the “Philebus” is 
perhaps not trying to prove the truth, but only by a dexterous 
use of his rhetorical yet unrivalled dialectic, to harry his over- 
matched and confused adversary somehow or other into an ad- 
mission of that which he is himself at the time, putting forward 
as true, or at any rate arguable. 

Mr. Moore, convinced it would seem by Socrates, appears to 
think that there can be concrete Pleasure (Pleasant feeling) 
without consciousness, and speaks of the possibility of “some 
day” producing “the intensest pleasure without any conscious- 
ness that it is there.” (See also p. 212, where he speaks of 
“Pleasure, however intense, which no one felt.’’ ) 

This is indeed a “precipice of paradox,” yet not more so than 
his account of Pain (p. 212), which (as I understand) he ex- 
plains to be simple cognition of an object (1. e., Pain,) not in 
volving any “feeling-attitude.’’ It is not clear whether Mr. 
Moore’s psychology of Pleasure is analogous, nor how far he 
distinguishes between consciousness—=mere awareness or ex- 
perience [of Pleasure] and consciousness=self-conscious re- 
flection [on Pleasure]. No doubt Pain and Pleasure may be 
merely objects of cognition—as, e. g., when their value is re- 
flectively estimated by the moralist or psychologist. This, 
however, is not their character as items of experience, it is not 
their character as existent, as occuring in conscious life. (Com- 
pare here Mr. Moore’s explanation of Psychological Hedon- 
ism.) Pleasure may no doubt be felt, experienced, without be- 
ing reflected on and recognized as my Pleasure—having Pleas- 
ure does not mean knowing that J have pleasure, any more 
than perceiving an object means knowing that J perceive it, or 
than willing a thing means that I reflect that I will it. How- 
ever, as already observed, it seems fairly inferrible that for Mr. 
Moore in his polemic, consciousness of Pleasure does not mean 
reflective self-consciousness consciousness. I think the self- 
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conscious consciousness would not really apply throughout 
his discussion, and it seems as clear that Hedonism does not re- 
quire and has not postulated this, as that it does require, and 
has postulated, the other unreflective un-self-conscious con- 
sciousness, or awareness, of pleasure (pleasant consciousness). 

Here once more, however, after a struggle in which he has 
again contested the ground inch by inch, Mr. Moore concedes 
that the point is of “comparatively slight” importance. “What 
I wish to maintain,” he says, “is that even consciousness of 
pleasure is not the sole good.”’ 

(3) To this point, then, he now addresses himself. “In 
order to ask the question fairly” he says, “we must isolate con- 
sciousness of pleasure. We must ask: Suppose we were con- 
scious of pleasure only . . . would that stage of things, how- 
ever greut the quantity,’* be very desirable? No one, I think, 
can suppose it so.”’ 78 

We must note here that Mr. Moore, after thus stating the 
question as he considers it must be put in order that the final 
case for Hedonism may be fairly judged, says that in his opin- 
ion no one can suppose that an answer in favor of Hedon- 
ism can be given. But then either the Hedonist position 
is not fairly stated, or Mr. Moore is mistaken in thinking that 
no one can accept the position—else what becomes of the exist- 
ence of Hedonists, and what need of so much controversy in 
order to refute them? 

I incline to think that we must accept the first alternative, 
and allow that the position as Mr. Moore conceives he has pre- 
sented it, is mot fairly stated. And this opinion is strengthened 
by a comparison of what Mr. Moore goes on to say, namely that 
“on the other hand it seems quite plain that we do regard as very 
desirable many complicated states of mind in which the con- 
sciousness of pleasure is combined with consciousness of other 
things—states which we call enjoyment of so and so—with 
what he (inadvertently, I suppose) says and implies in putting 
(on p. 95) the decisive question about pleasure quoted above. 





* Consider what is involved in anyone’s consciousness of an indefinitely 
great quantity of pleasure. 
* Italics mine. 
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For if we (any we) are conscious of pleasure and of a great 
quantity of pleasure, consciousness of pleasure is itself a “com- 
plicated state” in which, as Mr. Moore seems to recognize, there 
is included not only pleasure and awareness of it, but also the 
conscious subject who experiences it and must apparently be 
aware of quantity, of more or less, and moreover a conscious 
subject of the ordinary human sort, who is supposed to exist 
under conditions of time, and is possessed at the least of mem- 
ory and as much intelligence as that implies (unless we imagine 
any quantity of pleasure to be experienced in an indivisible in- 
stant). There is also, I hold, necessarily implied in this compli- 
cated state a further complication, namely that some object of 
cognition,—sensational, perceptional, ideational—must be pres- 
ent to, and attended to by, the conscious subject of pleasant ex- 
perience before he can experience pleasure—pleasant experience 
must havea cause. Mr. Moore, inclining as I understand, to hold 
that Pleasure and Pain are primarily objects of the cognitive 
consciousness not only of the psychologist but also of the beings 
whose Pleasure and Pain they are, treats them very strangely. 
Still he does not I think, indicate that they should not be treated 
correspondingly, except in one respect, that of their worth. 
Here, while Pleasure in any quantity or intensity he holds to be 
of very slight positive value, intense Pain (even when a “mere 
cognition”) he holds to be a very great evil. But intense Pain, 
and still more long-continued Pain, seems to involve memory 
and anticipation, and similarly it would seem that intense Pleas- 
ure, and, still more, extensive quanity of Pleasure (and all quan- 
tity of Pleasure must have extent), must involve them. 
Mr. Moore sometimes speaks as if Pleasure or Pain 
could be treated on exactly the same footing in relation 
to the other “parts” of the state of consciousness to which they 
belong, as one part of a machine to the rest, thus mixing up the 
worth in a thing or state, that in it which, on a hedonistic view, 
is good or bad, with the objects of cognitive consciousness on 
the presence of which the feeling in the case—the pain or pleas- 
ure or indifference—depends. But we do not add the pleasure 
to the total of a complex object of cognition as we may add a 
touch to a picture, a color to a surface, a stitch to an embroidery, 
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any more than we add goodness or badness to it; the object be- 
ing, otherwise, what it is, its pleasantness, or painfulness (as its 
goodness or badness, or in a proposition, its truth) is thereby 
determined. For a Hedonist the Happiness of a state is that in 
the state which has intrinsic value; it is not an element of value 
to be added to other disparate elements of value, and so made 
into a “sum’’; it is the other elements of the state which are 
together the cause of this one intrinsically and finally valuable 
element. For the conscious subject his Pleasure or Pain is con- 
ditioned by the nature of the object presented to him. We may 
abstract from any feeling-producing object in particular, but 
cannot abstract from all—at least we have to recognize that 
Pleasure or Pain imply an object as much as they imply a sub- 
ject. Some of the complex wholes, which Mr. Moore regards as 
desirable, seem to differ from so-called pleasant states, only by 
specifying the character of the objects of cognition involved— 
by being rather more definite, rather less abstract. 

To return, however, to Mr. Moore’s discussion of Professor 
Sidgwick’s arguments in favor of Hedonism. He reviews the 
considerations put forward in the “Methods of Ethics,” Bk. III, 


Ch. xIv, in support of the view that granting what is intrinsi- 
cally, in itself, good or desirable (—what ought to be desired) 
to be Desirable Consciousness, our choice is between (1) Happi- 
ness, (2) certain objective relations of the Conscious Mind, and 
that it is (1) which ought to be chosen. 


“When, [says Professor Sidgwick op. cit. p. 398] we reflect on a cog- 
nition as a transient fact of an individual’s psychical experience,—dis- 
tinguishing it on the one hand from the feeling that normally accompanies 
it, and on the other hand from that relation of the knowing mind to the 
object known which is implied in the term ‘true’ or ‘valid cognition’—it 
is seen to be an element of consciousness quite neutral in respect of 
desirability: and the same may be said of Volitions, when we abstract 
from their concomitant feelings, and their relation to an objective norm 
or ideal, as well as from all their consequences. It is no doubt true that 
in ordinary thought certain states of consciousness—such as Cognition 
of Truth, Contemplation of Beauty, Volition to realize Freedom or Virtue 
—are sometimes judged to be preferable on other grounds than their 
pleasantness; but the general explanation of this seems to be (as was sug- 
gested in Book II, Chap. ii, § 2), that what in such cases we really prefer 
is not the present consciousness itself, but either effects on future con- 
sciousness more or less distinctly forseen, or else something in the 
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objective relations of the conscious being, not strictly included in his 
present consciousness. 

“The second of these alternatives may perhaps be made clearer by some 
illustrations. A man may prefer the mental state of apprehending truth 
to the state of half-reliance on generally accredited fictions, while recog- 
nizing that the former state may be more painful than the latter, and 
independently of any effect which he expects either state to have upon his 
subsequent consciousness. Here, on my view, the real object of preference 
is not the consciousness of knowing truth, considered merely as conscious- 
ness,—the element of pleasure or satisfaction in this being more than 
outweighed by the concomitant pain,—but the relation between the mind 
and something else, which as the very notion of ‘truth’ implies, is whatever 
it is independently of our cognition of it, and which I therefore call 
objective. This may become more clear if we imagine ourselves learning 
afterwards that what we took for truth is not really such: for in this 
case we should certainly feel that our preference had been mistaken: 
whereas if our choice had really been between two elements of transient 
consciousness, its reasonableness could not be affected by any subsequent 
discovery. 

“Similarly, a man may prefer freedom and penury to a life of luxurious 
servitude, not because the pleasant consciousness of being free outweighs 
in prospect all the comforts and securities that the other life would afford, 
but because he has a predominant aversion to that relation between his 
will and the will of another which we call slavery: or, again, a philoso- 
pher may choose what he conceives as ‘inner freedom’—the consistent 
self-determination of the will—rather than the gratifications of appetite; 
though recognizing that the latter are more desirable, considered merely 
as transient feelings. In either case, he will be led to regard his preference 
as mistaken, if he be afterwards persuaded that his conception of Freedom 
or self-determination was illusory; that we are all slaves of circumstances, 
destiny, etc. 

“So again, the preference of conformity to Virtue, or contemplation of 
Beauty, to a state of consciousness recognized as more pleasant seems 
to depend on a belief that one’s conception of Virtue or Beauty corres- 
ponds to an ideal to some extent objective and valid for all minds. Apart 
from any consideration of future consequences, we should generally agree 
that a man who sacrificed happiness to an erroneous conception of Virtue 
or Beauty made a mistaken choice. 

“Still, it may be said that this is merely a question of definition; that we 
may take ‘conscious life’ in a wide sense, so as to include the objective 
relations of the conscious being implied in our notions of Virtue, Truth, 
Beauty, Freedom; and that from this point of view we may regard cog- 
nition of Truth, contemplation of Beauty, Free or Virtuous action, as in 
some measure preferable alternatives to Pleasure or Happiness,—even 
though we admit that Happiness must be included as a part of Ultimate 
Good. In this case the principle of Rational Benevolence, which was 
stated in the last chapter as an indubitable intuition of the practical 
Reason, would not direct us to the pursuit of universal happiness alone, 
but to these “ideal goods” as well, as ends ultimately desirable for man- 
kind generally. 
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“T think, however, that this view ought not to commend itself to the 
sober judgment of reflective persons. In order to show this, I must ask 
the reader to use the same twofold procedure that I before requested him 
to employ in considering the absolute and independent validity of common 
moral precepts. I appeal firstly to his intuitive judgment after due con- 
sideration of the question when fairly placed before it: and secondly to a 
comprehensive comparison of the ordinary judgments of mankind. As 
regards the first argument, to me at least it seems clear after reflection 
that these objective relations of the conscious subject, when distinguished 
from the consciousness accompanying and resulting from them, are not 
ultimately and intrinsically desirable; any more than material or other 
objects are, when considered apart from any relation to conscious exist- 
ence. Admitting that we have actual experience of such preferences as 
have just been described, of which the ultimate object is something that 
is not merely consciousness: it still seems to me that when (to use Butler’s 
phrase) we ‘sit down in a cool hour’, we can only justify to ourselves 
the importance that we attach to any of these objects by considering its 
conduciveness, in one way or another, to the happiness of sentient beings. 

“The second argument, that refers to the common sense of mankind, 
obviously cannot be made completely cogent; since, as above stated, several 
cultivated persons do habitually judge that knowledge, art, etc.—not to 
speak of Virtue—are ends independently of the pleasure derived from 
them. But we may urge not only that all these elements of “ideal good” 
are productive of pleasure in various ways; but also that they seem to 
obtain the commendation of Common Sense, roughly speaking, in pro- 
portion to the degree of this productiveness. This seems obviously true 
of Beauty; and will hardly be denied in respect of any kind of social ideal; 
it is paradoxical to maintain that any degree of Freedom, or any form of 
social order, would still be commonly regarded as desirable even if we 
were certain that it had no tendency to promote the general happiness. 
The case of Knowledge is rather more complex; but certainly Common 
Sense is most impressed with the value of knowledge, when its ‘fruitful- 
ness’ has been demonstrated. It is, however, aware that experience has 
frequently shown how knowledge, long fruitless, may become unexpectedly 
fruitful, and how light may be shed on one part of the field of knowledge 
from another apparently remote: and even if any particular branch of 
scientific pursuit could be shown to be devoid of even this indirect utility, 
it would still deserve some respect on utilitarian grounds; both as fur- 
nishing to the inquirer the refined and innocent pleasures of curiosity, 
and because the intellectual disposition which it exhibits and sustains is 
likely on the whole to produce fruitful knowledge. Still in cases approxi- 
mating to this last, Common Sense is somewhat disposed to complain of 
the rhisdirection of valuable effort; so that the meed of honor commonly 
paid to Science seems to be graduated, though perhaps unconsciously, 
by a tolerably exact utilitarian scale. Certainly the moment the legitimacy 
of any branch of scientific inquiry is seriously disputed, as in the recent 
case of vivisection, the controversy on both sides is generally conducted on 
an avowedly utilitarian basis” (p. 402). 


Mr. Moore criticises the appeal here to Common Sense, say- 
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ing that even if “roughly speaking” the commendation of Com- 
mon Sense is in proportion to the felicific effects of that which it 
commends, and assuming the judgments of Common Sense to 
be on the whole correct, this would only show “that pleasure 
was a good criterion of right action—that the same conduct 
which produced most pleasure would also produce most good 
on the whole. But this would by no means entitle us to the con- 
clusion that the greatest pleasure constituted what was best 
on the whole.” We should, however, I think, be entitled to the 
conclusion that im the opinion of Common Sense, the greatest 
happiness (or pleasure and absence of pain) does constitute 
what is best on the whole'* and of course it is to Common 
Sense opinion that Professor Sidgwick appeals. Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick’s detailed illustrations here, says Mr. Moore 
(p.92), only tend to show that a thing is not held to be good un- 
less it gives a balance of pleasure; but I think they go so far 
beyond this as to support the allegation that what produces 
much Happiness receives much commendation from Common 
Sense—while on the other hand there is doubt that whatever 
produces much unhappiness or pain or misery does in a general 
way receive much blame. In fact, if of two actions quite simi- 
lar in intention and motive one produces much suffering and 
the other does not, the one that produces the suffering may be 
severely blamed, the other not at all (and so, mutatis mutandis, 
of felicific results.) Consider for instance the blame meted out 
to a railway official when some quite ordinary and very slight 
omission, or carelessness, or want of judgment, unfortunately 
produces an awful railway accident. At any rate there is no 
doubt that an abundance of illustrations of the sort required 
might very easily be brought forward, and “the meed of honor 
commonly paid to Science” and other elements of ideal good, 
does “seem to be graduated, though perhaps unconsciously, by 
a tolerably exact utilitarian scale.’”’ The cumulative argument 
of the “Methods of Ethics” (cf. Book III) for the implicit ap- 








** On the hedonist view, a state’s immediate intrinsic goodness=its happi- 
ness or pleasantness, while in estimating the state’s value on the whole, its 
felicific (=pleasure-producing) quality ( its goodness as means) must also 
be taken into account. 
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proval by Common Sense of Happiness (—Pleasure and ab- 
sence of Pain) as intrinsically valuable is overwhelming, and a 
consideration of Political Theory would provide perhaps even 
more striking confirmation. 

As regards the appeal to our “intuitive judgment after due 
consideration of the question when fairly placed before it,” Mr. 
Moore remarks that “Professor Sidgwick has failed, in two 
essential respects, to place the question fairly before either him- 
self or his reader. (1) What he has to show is, as he says him- 
self, not merely that ‘Happiness must be included as a 
part ?® of Ultimate Good.’ This view, he says, ‘ought not to 
commend itself to be sober judgment of reflective persons.’ 
And why? Because ‘these objective relations, when distin- 
guished from the consciousness accompanying and resulting 
from them, are not ultimately and intrinsically desirable.’ Now, 
this reason, which is offered as showing that to consider 
Happiness as a mere part of Ultimate Good does not meet the 
facts of intuition, is, on the contrary, only sufficient to show 
that it ts a part of Ultimate Good.?® For from the fact that no 
value resides in one part of a whole, considered by itself, we can- 
not infer that all the value belonging to the whole does reside in 
the other part, considered by itself.” (“Principia Ethica,” 
p. 92.) 

On this I have to remark first that a certain amount of awk- 
wardness and obscurity appears to me to be produced by the 
ellipticalness of the quotations and the way in which they are 
introduced. I beg a reference to the whole passage ?? from 
which portions are here quoted. Secondly, I think that 
Professor Sidgwick in the passage to which Mr. Moore refers 
is merely trying to show that cognition of Truth, contemplation 
of Beauty, etc., “when distinguished from the consciousness ac- 
companying and resulting from them ** are not ultimately and 
intrinsically desirable,” are not in any measure “preferable alter- 


* Italics mine. 

*Can it on Mr. Moore’s principles do even this? And can we on his 
principles infer that any value resides in “the other part”? 

* Quoted more fully by Mr. Moore on pp. 85-87. 

* Italics mine. 
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natives to Pleasure or Happiness.” I cannot perceive that he 
here arrives at the conclusion that Happiness is the sole ulti- 
mate good by subtracting from a whole state of consciousness 
the “objective relations” under consideration, and concluding 
that what gives to the whole state the value which it has is solely 
the emotional element, as Mr. Moore complains that he does, 
It seems to me that what he does here (in the quotation on p. 
92) is to isolate for consideration the “objective relations” re- 
ferred to, and on reflection, reject their claims to be elements 
which have intrinsic value. The claims of purely cognitive and 
volitional consciousness to be intrinsically valuable are dealt 
with (“Methods of Ethics” Bk. I, Ch. ix,cp. Bk. II,Ch. xiv, §5, 
p. 401) by the same method of distinction and separate consid- 
eration, and so is the claim of Happiness—in the latter case 
this method has been used with special carefulness and rigor 


posing that the Method of Isolation (to use Mr. Moore’s phrase) 
has been sufficiently applied if its object has been distinguished 
from other things and separately considered, and that this 
method does not necessarily require that the isolated thing or 


element should be even conceived or imagined as existing or oc- 
curring in separation. We may distinguish the reflection in a 
mirror from the object reflected, but do not conceive that it can 
occur separately, we can distinguish a picture from the canvas 
on which it is displayed, and may hold the picture or 
color to be the admirable element in the whole, but we do not 
think that the picture is actually separable from the canvas. The 
object mirrored is a necessary producing cause of its reflection, 
the extended surface is a necessary condition (not beautiful in 
itself) of the presentation of the pleasing picture. We similarly 
distinguish the sides and angles of a triangle, but to try and 
imagine them actually separated, seems absurd. 

Professor Sidgwick certainly, as far as I am aware, does not 
ask: If consciousness of pleasure existed absolutely by itself, 
etc. ?!® But then no more does he ask: If the objective relations 


* Cp. “The Methods of Ethics” (a) p. 133, and (b) 135-136: (a) “It is 
possible that Green may mean that pleasure cannot be thought to exist 
apart from conditions which are not feelings and that it necessarily varies 
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involved in Cognition of Truth, etc., existed absolutely 
by themselves ?—nor does this seem necessary or useful. States 
of conscious life (including elements of cognition, conation and 
feeling) and objective relations, are considered as wholes—such 
e.g., as discovery of truth, satisfied curiosity, eager pursuit, dis- 
appointed ambition—and their constituent factors are distin- 
guished and evaluated. Such a procedure appears to satisfy the 
requirements of the case; and to ask (supposing this possible) 
whether if, e. g., consciousness of Pleasure existed absolutely 
by itself, it would be intuitively recognized as intrinsically valu- 
able, 7° would, it seems to me, taken alone not suffice on Mr. 
Moore’s principles to recommend Hedonism to our acceptance, 
even though every one agreed as to the intuition,—since, by his 
Principle of Organic Unity, what is valuable if it exists abso- 
lutely by itself, can give no guidance as to the value of any com- 


with any variation in its conditions. The statement thus interpreted I do 
not deny, but it is quite irrelevant to the question whether pleasure can 
be estimated separately from its conditions which are not feelings or 
whether pleasures received under different conditions can be quantitatively 
compared. I cannot have the pleasure of witnessing a tragedy or the 
pleasure of witnessing a farce, without having along with either a complex 
of innumerable thoughts and images, very diverse in quality in the two 
cases: but this does not prevent me from deciding confidently whether the 
tragedy or the farce will afford me most pleasure on the whole.” 

(b) “So far as my own experience goes, it does not appear to me that 
the mere transiency of pleasures is a serious source of discontent, so long 
as one has a fair prospect of having as valuable pleasures in the future 
as in the past—or even so long as the life before one has any substantial 
amount of pleasure to offer. But I do not doubt that an important element 
of happiness, for all or most men, is derived from the consciousness of 
possessing “relatively permanent” sources of pleasure—whether external, as 
wealth, social position, family, friends; or internal, as knowledge, culture, 
strong and lively interest in the well-being of fairly prosperous persons 
or institutions. This, however, does not in my opinion constitute an objec- 
tion to Hedonism: it rather seems obvious from the Hedonistic point of 
view, that “as soon as intelligence discovers that there are fixed objects, per- 
manent sources of pleasure, and large groups of enduring interests, which 
yield a variety of recurring enjoyments, the rational will, preferring the 
greater to the less, will unfailingly devote its energies to the pursuit of 
these.” 

"It is Pleasure itself that ts (not that means of course) the value of 
some valuable whole (compare Truth, Beauty). 


Vol. XVI—No. 4. 30 
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plex whole of which it may form a part, so that, even if I knew 
a whole (ABC) 
A, having in itself prior to the combination, value a. 


made up of ‘ ‘ ‘ « 
elements B, b. 


to have value (abc), I could not conclude that in (ABC), A 
has value a, etc. 

And since Happiness as we know or can imagine it, only oc- 
curs as a factor in complex states, the difficulty arises, on 
any principles, that something regarded as “existing absolutely 
by itself” seems difficult to compare with something which is 
regarded as bound up with other elements of a complex unity. 
But indeed to talk of Pleasure as existing absolutely by itself, 
seems as absurd as it would be to talk e. g., of Trueness as exist- 
ing absolutely by itself, in abstraction from facts or statements 
which are true, or Goodness as existing apart from things which 
are good. 

In this “intuitionistic” Hedonism (the phrase is Mr. Moore’s) 
there is, I think, no failure to apply a reasonable Method of 
Isolation to the parts of Wholes-of-Consciousness. Mr. 
Moore’s other requirement as to method here, is regard for 
his Principle of Organic Unity. This, he holds has not been 
duly recognized. This Principle is that: The value of a whole 
[of value] bears no regular proportion to the sum of values of 
its parts. It does not, however, follow from this that the value 
of a whole may not in some cases be equal to the sum of values 
of its parts, and Mr. Moore cannot use his Principle here 
against Professor Sidgwick’s conclusion unless he can show, or 
determine our intellects to allow (and I submit that he has not 
done this), that in the case under consideration the value of the 
wholes concerned cannot be measured by the pleasure-pain 
value of their feeling-element. What the Principle of Organic 
Unity 2! requires is only that we shall not assume prior to inves- 
tigation, in any case, that the value of a whole may be ascer- 


* This principle is of more positive application when we are considering,— 
not essentially complex wholes gua good or beautiful—but wholes 
subject to so-called Physical Division (or Partition) or Metaphysical 
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tained by summing the values of the parts. It will hardly be 
disputed that in the case of some “wholes” the value of the 
whole is equal to the sum of values of the parts, while in the case 
of other wholes this is not so. 

It seems to me that in the particular case of Pleasure-Pain 
value, if a certain quantity of e. g., pleasure (= pleasant-con- 
sciousness) is estimated as having in itself a certain intrinsic 
value, then since it is allowed that pleasures (and pains) do not 
vary in quality, if the quantity of pleasure is regarded as in 
combination with other elements, its intrinsic value when so 
added must be precisely what it was when taken alone (unless, 
of course, the quantity is supposed to be altered by the entering 
into combination.) Whether any whole has or has not a value 
differing from the sum of the values of its parts, would I sup- 
pose on Mr. Moore’s principles of method only be shown by a 
careful intuitive evaluation (1) of the parts, and (2) of the 
whole. As already indicated, however, there seems to be a 
grave difficulty about this. 

Professor Sidgwick apparently holds that desirable conscious 
life is a complex concrete whole, careful consideration of which 
shows that its intrinsic value depends upon, or rather is consti- 
tuted by, the value of the feeling-element of consciousness. This 
feeling-element may be distinguished and specially considered, 
but can only occur as part of a complex whole and conditioned 
by the possibilities and limitations of human existence. Ac- 
cording to him, “the good life must be essentially life” (“Lec- 


Division; e. g., a Tree as divisible into root, trunk, branches, etc., an 
Orange as having color, form, taste, etc. 

There are two sorts of abstraction, one (necessary for all thought) 
which abstracts from some of the attributes of things thought of as having 
denotation or extension, the other which abstracts from denotation 
altogether, taking concepts (Locke’s abstract ideas) solely in conno- 
tation. In the latter case it is only with the content of the idea, or 
the definition of the name applying to it, that we can concern ourselves. 
The Abstract idea “Humanity,” e. g., can be analyzed into its constituents, 
or the word “Humanity” can have a definition, or synonym or translation 
given of it,—but that is all—all our affirmations here are verbal, or reduce 
to A is A. Where, however, the denotative or applicational aspect is taken 
into account, we are dealing with what is not only abstract in the first sense 
mentioned, but also “concrete”, because applying to subjects of attributes. 
In this case general is perhaps a better name than abstract. 
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tures on Green’s Ethics,” p.119). And again, he says that “all 
depends on the quality of life.” It is human life as it ought to be 
that the human moralist (hedonist or other) is concerned with. 

One further argument Mr. Moore marshals at this point. 
He says that the appeal to Common Sense can only be plausible 
if it is made in favor of pleasure as a means, that there may be 
a rough proportion between the commendation of a thing by 
Common Sense and its conduciveness to Happiness, but that 
Common Sense would deny that the most pleasant (or happy) 
states are always intrinsically best. 

In answer to this I would observe first that Common Sense 
is certainly (more or less confusedly) aware of value on the 
whole, as well as of immediate value. And, indeed, in Common 
Sense Morality we have, incontestably a most convincing 
though unconscious witness of the value which Common Sense 
sets on means to Happiness. Secondly, Mr. Moore in putting 
the case here, instead of confining the inquiry to the question 
whether Common Sense, as far as it does clearly distinguish, 
holds the simply most pleasant (or happy) consciousness to be 
intrinsically the best, the most desirable in itself, confuses the 
issue by appealing to grotesque imaginations of concrete cases 
where the causes and concomitants of pleasant feeling are sup- 
posed such as to arouse strong condemnation of the whole state. 
His instances depend for their repulsiveness not upon immediate 
pleasantness of feeling, but upon the relations of this to other 
things, especially relations of co-existence, and effect—the esti- 
mation of pleasure in itself has got very much tangled up 
with its estimation on the whole. If it were allowed that pain, 
simply in itself is bad, whatever its causes, accompaniments, 
and effects,—and pleasant feeling, simply in itself good, what- 
ever its causes, accompaniments and effects, it would not follow 
that Pain is in all cases bad on the whole,or Pleasure in all cases 
good on the whole. 

Plain Common Sense, though perhaps in general and in the 
long run broadly right, is seldom exactly so—and may not be 
very much adapted to distinguish quite clearly and consistently 
between means and end, and between what is intrinsically good, 
and what is good on the whole. It can perhaps not 
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“ . . distinguish and divide 
A hair ’twixt north and north-west side.” 


But surely there is little doubt that it does set very high value 
on Happiness as End—the commonest currency of good wishes 
is “happy returns,” “happy New Year,” “long life and happi- 
ness; and the absence of Happiness, and still more the presence 
of Pain, are in the view of Common Sense intrinsically objects 
of reasonable aversion. If the question is fairly before Common 
Sense whether a happy hour is not good qué happy, and the 
happier the better as far as immediate or intrinsic value is con- 
cerned, does it, or would it, give any other answer than yes? 
That a given concrete state may be pleasant and yet not good 
on the whole, is no proof that pleasant Consciousness (not un- 
caused but however caused and connected ) is in itself not good, 
even to crude Common Sense, even on Mr. Moore’s own show- 
ing. Similarly a given concrete state may be painful and yet not 
bad on the whole, though qua painful, it is intrinsically bad, 
whatever its accompaniments and casual connections—anything 
is what it is, and is not its causes or effects. And when 
men are driven to despair, is it not want of Happiness—absence 
of pleasure and presence of pain—that drives them to it? One 
person may be poor and sick and mean and alone in the world 
without being unhappy, and in such a case his life is valuable to 
him; another may seem to have everything the world can give 
and yet be so wretched that life is an intolerable burden. Is it 
not misery, pain without pleasure, however caused, that is felt 
in itself to be so evil as to be unbearable? 

If we could steadily enough abstract and distinguish, we 
should I think, allow that everywhere and at all times joy, 
happy feeling, pleasant Consciousness, is in itself pure good, is, 
in itself, desirable, worth having, however trivial the cause. A 
child’s pleasure e. g., in a sweetmeat or a new toy is in itself 
good, and good to see. Pleasure is, in fact, just Goodness of 
Feeling, as Truth is Goodness of Thinking and Virtue is Good- 
ness of Conduct. Pleasure is also in itself as purely psychical, as 
absolutely mental, as thought—if we could realize and remem- 
ber this, it would save pleasant-feeling, awareness-of-pleasure, 
from much of the obloquy with which it is sometimes attempted 
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to load it. In as far as there is a Common Sense disinclination 
to recognize Happiness (=—sum of Pleasures minus Pain) as 
The Good, this may be partly explained by the considerations 
that in ordinary usage Pleasure suggests too prominently the 
coarser and commoner kinds of pleasures—(here it is the cause 
of the Pleasurewhich is in fault )}—or pleasures which involve as 
concomitant or consequent either a greater amout of pain or the 
loss of more important pleasures. And Common Sense often 
fails to distinguish between the Egoistic and the Utilitarian 
end, or one’s own Happiness and the Happiness of others. 
(“Methods of Ethics, Bk. III, Ch. xiv, §5). Again, many 
important pleasures can only be felt on condition of experienc- 
ing desires for other things than pleasure. 

We ought to take into consideration, too, the intellectual and 
volitional equipment involved in seeking even one’s own Hap- 
piness on the whole (=both as End in itself, and as cause or 
means, and result), the self-control required and the wide and 
accurate knowledge (1) of the character of those causes which 
are productive of human Happiness—as e. g., health, wealth, 
affection, things we care greatly about, or take great interest in, 
(2) of the means by which those “causes” may be produced. 
Being as we are, we not only cannot have Pleasure without 
Consciousness, we cannot have much of it without caring for a 
great many things other than Happiness. For a creature like 
man, with a spiritual and social nature, with intellect looking be- 
fore and after, feeling himself part of a larger whole, caring for 
others, and—whether he will or not—for truth and beauty and 
virtue, the causes of Happiness, or Pleasure and absence of Pain 
(still more of the greatest Happiness of the greatest number), 
must be many and various, and must include much more than 
the satisfaction of physical needs, much more, for any individ- 
ual, than merely “private” or selfish satisfaction. To know of 
any pain or wrong anywhere is distressing to a rational and sen- 
sitive creature. The Universalistic Hedonist is called upon to 
live the most strenuous and unselfish life—to fulfil all recognized 
duties, to practice unremittingly the traditional virtues, to love 
his neighbor as himself. Does not Common Sense approve of 
a man (at least roughly) in proportion as he conduces to the 
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Happiness of others? And is not a primary condition of Gen- 
eral Happiness, General Virtue (as we commonly conceive Vir- 
tue)? And does Common Sense on reflection think that any 
state of consciousness is in itself worth having if painful or 
destitute of pleasantness? Or that any state is in itself value- 
less qua pleasant? And if (as Mr. Moore allows) Pleasure has 
some intrinsic worth, an immense quantity of Pleasure must 
have a good deal of worth. 

The Hedonist Moralist (like any other) in judging any con- 
crete state or action to be actually good, judges it not only by its 
intrinsic worth, its immediate value as distinguished from an- 
tecedents, concomitants and effects, but also with reference to 
its value on the whole, to what it involves of cost and conse- 
quences, the past price that may have had to be paid for it in 
good and means to good, or the future consequences that it may 
involve in evil and loss of good, or its felicific connections as 
cause or result. And Common Sense, with a sane and whole- 
some practical instinct, does the same though in a rougher fash- 
ion; but Common Sense is not a psychological expert, and it is 
perhaps only with an effort that it can consciously estimate 
the tmmediate intrinsic value of a state or act without being 
warped by reference to its value on the whole. 

(4) The last stage in Mr. Moore’s criticism in Ch. III is a 
consideration of the two forms of Hedonism (1) Egoistic and 
(2) Utilitarian Hedonism. (1) Is the doctrine that what it is 
ultimately reasonable for the sensitive and rational agent to 
seek from a merely personal point of view is his own Happiness, 
(2) that what it is reasonable for the sensitive and rational 
agent to seek from a universal point of view is the Happiness 
of the whole of which he is a part—the greatest Happiness of 
the greatest number. Egoism (whether Hedonistic or 
other) Mr. Moore asserts to be self-contradictory, because 
“when I declare a thing to be my own good,?? I must be declar- 
ing it to be good absolutely or else not good at all” (p. xvii). 
“When,” he says (“Principia Ethica,” p. 99), “I talk of a thing 
as ‘my own good,’ all that I can mean is that something which 


=It may be questioned whether Egotistic Hedonism was, as Mr. Moore 
affirms, “at the bottom of Hobbes’s Ethics.” 
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will be exclusively mine, as my own pleasure is mine (whatever 
be the various senses of this relation denoted by ‘possession’ ), is 
also good absolutely; or rather that my possession of it is good 
absolutely. The good of it can in no possible sense be ‘private’ 
or belong to me; any more than a thing can exist privately or 
for one person only. The only reason I can have for aiming at 
‘my own good’ is that it is good absolutely [absolutely=in- 
trinsically, in itself] that what I so call should belong to me— 
good absolutely that I should have something, which, if I have 
it, others cannot have [?]. But if it is good absolutely that I 
should have it, then everyone else has, from the universal point 
of view, as much reason for aiming at my having it, as I have 
myself.?* If therefore, it is true of any single man’s ‘interest’ or 
‘happiness’ that [from the universal point of view]** it ought 
to be his sole ultimate end, this can only mean that that man’s 
‘interest’ or ‘happiness’ is the sole good, the Universal Good, 
and the only thing that anybody ought to aim at. What Egoism 
holds, therefore, is that each man’s happiness is the sole good— 
that a number of different things are each of them the only 
good thing there is—an absolute contradiction!’ 

In trying to answer Mr. Moore here the first point to notice 
is that if Pleasure is allowed to be something that must 
be felt, his criticism of Egoistic Hedonism is a criticism from 
the outside. It is an objection that excludes Pleasure from 
even having a try for the position of the Good, that arbitrarily 
rules out Pleasant Feeling from the list of claimants because it 
does not conform to conditions applicable only to quite dif- 
ferent things. Granting that Pleasure is (or may be) a good 
(as Mr. Moore himself allows) it is clear that if Pleasure exists 
only as felt, and only for the person who feels it, it must, if 
it exist at all, be a good for or of or to, that person—its exist- 
ence must depend on his—it is not like a thunderstorm, or a 
straight line, which may conceivably exist (as Beauty may) 
without being an object of consciousness. 

Of course if Pleasure can exist without being felt, then there 


* Italics mine. 
“Mr. Moore’s data require this addition, but it seems to vitiate his argu- 
ment. 
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is nO more sense in saying that it is good for me or you, than 
in saying that a straight line is straight for me or for you. But 
[ do not know what psychologist would agree to this. If we 
accept Happiness or Pleasure as what is intrinsically good or 
desirable, it seems evident that this good cannot exist or be 
imagined or conceived except as the Happiness of some con- 
scious being or beings—in order that there should be Happiness 
or Pleasure at all, it must be the Happiness or Pleasure of A 
or B* and if Happiness or Pleasure is good, then the Happi- 
ness of A or B is, in an intelligible and indeed necessary sense, 
the good of A or B. That it is absolutely good means, I sup- 
pose, no more than that it is really good in itself, and if it is not 
this, it cannot be good at all (except as means) and therefore not 
the Good of anybody. And of course unless Happiness or 
Pleasure is desirable to the conscious subject of it, it is not good 
at all: if it is good to him, it is good absolutely, good intrin- 
sically and in itself and rightly judged to be to him desirable or 
what he ought to desire. Similar considerations may be ap- 
plied to Mr. Moore’s “great goods’ of Contemplation of 
Beauty and Personal Affection. 

If Happiness is intrinsically good, and the sole good, a man 
alone in the world, a being with only himself to consider, can 
have no other end or good than his own Happiness. But when 
there are others connected with him as members of the same uni- 
verse, from the point of view of a reasonable knowing creature, 
of a being rational and sensitive and valuing his own Happi- 
ness as in itself and intrinsically good, good as Happiness, and 
not simply because it is his own (although it must be some- 
body’s) he has to take into account the Happiness (and Misery) 
of all the other members of his world—the good of each is abso- 
lutely and intrinsically good, and therefore reasonably to be pro- 
moted by every reasonable creature*®—his own Happiness and 


* The “kleine Unbequemlichkeit” caused by the fact that if it exists at 
all, it must exist as the Happiness of some given individual, is not peculial 
to Hedonism, but is shared by all ethical systems that consider “good” to 
be a good of consciousness. And the difficulties attaching to the differentia- 
tion of Being, to the relation of Whole and Part, are also not peculiar to 


Hedonism. 
* “As rational beings we are manifestly bound to aim at good generally, 
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the Happiness of every other individual is a part of Universal 
Good, and the Happiness of all together is the whole of that 
good. Is there any more difficulty here than there is about any 
other Good of consciousness? It surely matters to me as a con- 
scious being whether it is I or someone else who contemplates 
Beauty, or feels affection, or experiences Happiness. If such 
goods as Happiness, Affection, etc., are to exist, some one must 
experience them, and it is only in my own case that I can know 
directly or immediately of their experience or nature. If there 
are a plurality of conscious beings in the world, it must be A or 
B who has experience in a given case. By the very conditions 
and limitations of conscious life as known to us, such goods 
must have a special individualized existence, but they cannot 
be “goods” to A or B unless they are good. For the Hedonist, 
Happiness is truly good in itself and every quantum of Happi- 
ness a part of Universal Good; but all the same, each portion 
of this is an absolutely inalienable asset of some individual who 
is as absolutely unable to transfer it as he is to transfer his in- 
telligence or sweet temper, his loyalty or good taste. They are 
“his” like his Happiness in the sense that without him they can- 
not exist, and that they die with him—though the remembrance 
of them may live. 

To the question “Is general Happiness the right end of ac- 
tion?” the Universalistic Hedonist answers Yes; but he would 
have no reason to say so unless he knew from his own experi- 
ence, as a matter of intuition, that his own Happiness is to 
him desirable, and rightly judged to be intrinsically good, an 
end in itself. Thus Egoistic Hedonism is the presupposition of 
Universalistic Hedonism—unless each one’s Happiness con- 
cerned him primarily and individually, there would, on hedo- 
nistic principles, be no good of the whole to be aimed at. 

If it is reasonable for anyone to aim at his own Happiness, 
because it is good (it is both his good, and also a part of uni- 
versal good) difficulty about the end can only arise where 
one portion of universal good comes into conflict with 





not merely at this or that part of it; we can only evade the conviction of 
this obligation by denying that there is any such universal good.” Methods 
of Ethics, Bk. III, Ch. xiii, §3. 
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some other portion. The conflict when it does occur 
is very frequently (though by no means always) between 
the good of the agent himself and of some other; both 
are parts of universal good, we must remember, and un- 
iversal good is made up of all the particular parts. The perfect 
good for each, regarded both as an individual and as part of the 
whole, would be something which, while in itself and intrinsi- 
cally best to him, is also a means to what is intrinsically best to 
all the rest of the world, while what is intrinsically best to them 
is to him a means to his end (or to part of his end). Your 
Happiness is not, and cannot be, my Happiness, but it may be 
a cause of mine. Is it not this which is meant in the poet’s 
dream: ‘All men find their own in all men’s good?” The 
intrinsic good for one is conceived as a means to the intrinsic 
good for others, the happiness of one is a cause of happiness in 
others, and pain in one is cause of pain in others. Each one 
may be aware that the happier he is, the happier he makes other 
people. (It is not any man’s Happiness which need deprive 
any other of Happiness, but his possession of certain means to 
Happiness [e. g., wealth]. My being happy does not exclude 
anyone else from being so—but my having a given cause of 
Happiness may exclude him from having it.) Thus Rational 
Benevolence or Benevolent Reason would rule. 

And if the Good—that which we as sensitive creatures who 
are both individuals and members of a community, rationally 
desire—is Happiness (excellence of Feeling) both for ourselves 
and others, considering our Good on the whole, and their Good 
on the whole—that is, Universal Good—and the means to 
this—there seems plenty of scope for an articulate Theory of 
Good, in which the whole of Human Nature in its individuality 
and relatedness, in its complexity as rational, sensitive, and 
volitional, and all members of the human community, are duly 
taken account of. 

Happiness is not an isolated, closed uncaused, inefficient, un- 
related item—as an element of experience, as making life worth 
having, it is also cause and effect, and on a comprehensive view 
has to be so considered. Happiness always and everywhere, 
in itself, qué Happiness, is good—but we have to consider it 
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also as means and result. Even if Personal Affection and Con- 
templation of Beauty were always “good” in themselves, they 
must, as “moments” of life (Conscious life) be also so con- 
sidered. But are they always good in themselves? Not only 
may both 4sthetic Contemplation and Personal Affection have 
evil and ugly antecedents, accompaniments and effects (just 
as Pleasant Consciousness may), but also in concrete instances 
they may both have evil and ugly elements, which are essential 
factors of the case. Nero fiddling while Rome was on fire is 
not a solitary instance in which, taking a state of esthetic en- 
joyment as a whole (and it seems to be an essential requirement 
of Mr. Moore’s method that it should be taken—see e. g., 
“Principia Ethica,” §55), that state cannot be judged good or 
beautiful, but on the contrary is very evil, and affection may 
be foolish, exacting, not “good” even to the person beloved, 
unjust to others; and even an admirable and devoted affection 
may be intensely painful—e. g., if its object is suffering or in 
danger, or becomes unworthy. 

Hedonism is not tied down to any hard and fast system 
of unvarying rules, but allows of such rules as are generally ac- 
ceptable and accepted being modified or transcended if required, 
in order that, in any given concrete case, that conduct may be 
chosen which is most conducive to the end—it thus combines 
stability of end with flexibility of means and the most untram- 
melled liberty of reference —the supremacy of the reasonable 
individual with some assistance and support from science and 
the practical wisdom of others. Even the greatest genius is 
not so unique that he starts entirely fresh—and in any depart- 
ment he may be helped, though he need not be bound, by tradi- 
tional rules and inherited knowledge. 

Should we not on the line already indicated attain to a theo- 
retical “harmony between the maxim of Prudence and the 
maxim of Rational Benevolence” (see “Principia Ethica,’’ p. 
102), our end being the greatest Happiness both of the individ- 
ual agent and of the whole, and would not the practical accept- 
ance of Hedonism (Ideal Hedonism it might be called) of this 
type, tend to an immense increase in zsthetic enjoyment and 
personal affection (which both no doubt have value) ? 
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Mr. Moore says that (1) Egoistic and (2) Universalistic 
Hedonism are directly contradictory to each other and that (1) 
is self-contradictory; but the above conception does not, 
I think, involve a contradiction. It does indeed not seem at 
present completely realizable, and seems almost indefinitely 
far from being completely realized, still there is no reason 
why it should not come to be realized much more than it is. It 
is already realized almost completely in some persons, and to a 
considerable extent in most—consider e. g., Mr. Moore’s very 
emphatic condemnation of cruelty, which is in thorough accord 
with Common Sense, and the general approval of a person who 
feels pleasure at the pleasure of others, and pain at their pain. 
The extent to whichh Utilitarianism 2 theoretical or practical is 
actually accepted is also significant in this connection. Of course, 
in so far as Duty and Self-interest do as a matter of fact di- 
verge, the hedonistic end cannot be altogether attained, and 
there remains not only a discrepancy of “mere fact’ but also, for 
the individual agent concerned, the practical impossibility of be- 
ing completely rational, and further it may be, a serious diff- 
culty in knowing which of possible alternatives is most rational. 
All these however some conceivable distribution of sanctions 
might remove—they are difficulties which depend upon matter 
of fact, upon the actual condition of affairs, and might, as 
Professor Sidgwick points out, be amended by “an alteration in 
facts” (‘Principia Ethica,” p. 103). 

Of Mr. Moore’s own view of what the “great positive goods” 
are—namely Contemplation of what is Beautiful and Personal 
Affection—it may be asked whether they are not abstract in 
the same sense in which Happy Conscious States are abstract, 
and whether they are not open to the objections which he brings 
on that score against Happiness as an end. They may indeed 
be “complex wholes” as he observes, but if so Happiness is also 
a complex whole. It is conscious life which is pleasant and free 
from pain, and involves at least (1) a conscious subject; (2) 
an object presented to that subject, (3) the feeling which the 
subject consequently has. Perhaps Mr. Moore would say that 
Happiness thus conceived is not the end of Hedonism. Well, 


™ T agree that the name is not a good one. 
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the name does not matter, but the Pleasure existing absolutely 
by itself which Mr. Moore has tried to force upon “Hedonists” 
as their end is not only a palpably impossible end, it is also not 
the end which Hedonists would accept and defend. 

If Mr. Moore intends to appeal on behalf of his own view to 
Common Sense, it may be suggested that ordinary Common 
Sense wotld hardly pronounce Contemplation of Beauty to be 
one of the very greatest of (non-hedonistic) goods, a good 
which is an end in itself. And if the case were put so that Con- 
templation of Beauty is not understood as necessarily implying 
Pleasure, would not Common Sense decisively disagree with 
Mr. Moore? If by Contemplation of Beauty is meant Contem- 
plation-of-Beauty when pleasurable and not too expensive, 
then indeed, Common Sense would probably agree that this is 
in itself good. Again, if Personal Affection was not at all 
pleasant intrinsically, as it sometimes is not, and had no “good” 
effects, as it sometimes has not, would Common Sense approve? 
Would anyone think it one of the greatest goods? And what 
if it were accompanied by absence of pleasure, or presence of 
pain? And if, as Mr. Moore holds, knowledge of causes of 
good is so inadequate and untrustworthy, whilst the “great 
goods” of Personal Affection and Contemplation of Beauty 
are interrupted and broken, subject to relapses, waverings, van- 
ishings (as they are), they present a somewhat unsatisfactory 
end of action. Again, there seems a quantitative difficulty. 
How much Beauty is it of which the contemplation is good? 
How great must Personal affection be in order to be good? 
Further the relation of Beauty to Good wants clearing up, for 
while Contemplation of Beauty is good, Beauty is said to be 
that of which the contemplation is good—thus the statement 
that Contemplation of Beauty is good means that Contempla- 
tion of that of which the Contemplation is good, 1s good. Is 
this tautology or not? And unless affection means Benevo- 
lence interpreted hedonistically, we are also left asking what is 
to be understood by affection, and I have still a further diff- 
culty as to how “good” in “good persons” is to be understood. 
The Personal Affection which is a “great good” is explained 
(p. 224) to be “love of good persons,” and this love includes, 
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as its probably most valuable element, appreciation of actual 
corporeal beauty (so far, I suppose, affection—admiration). 
Are we to conclude that the “goodness” of the persons be- 
loved is (extensionally not intensionally ) beauty—that it is the 
beautiful thing that is the good thing? Material qualities— 
matter—are according to Mr. Moore (p. 207) “the best we 
know.” I am further not quite clear in the end, whether, 
when Mr. Moore says that Personal Affection (which is a good 
of consciousness) is a great good, he means that it is good as an 
object of contemplation to the disinterested spectator, or that it 
is good to the person who feels it (cp. “Principia Ethica’’ p. 
xxvi, $122), or to the person who is the object of it, or that it 
is judged by the spectator to be good because of its intrinsic 
value as an element of the conscious life of the person who 
feels it. It is announced as a good of consciousness—it must 
therefore always exist as a good of some conscious being. In 
short, my difficulty here is: What is that Whole of Personal 
Affection which is such a great good ? 

Mr. Moore, as we have seen, says that Personal Affection 
and Contemplation of Beauty are the two great goods—they 
have, however, in his view to be taken as Whole States. Now, 
if Mr. Moore (as I understand him to do), gives, as a reason 
why Pleasant Consciousness may not be taken as a good in 
itself, the fact that it may occur as part of a state in which 
some of the constituent elements are evil (either intrinsically or 
as means), then, according to his principles, Personal Affec- 
tion and Contemplation of Beauty ought not to be taken as 
goods in themselves, because they may occur (which they cer- 
tainly may) as parts of states in which there are elements 
which are evil and ugly. Clearly either (1) Personal Affec- 
tion and Contemplation of Beauty should be taken as in- 
trinsically and therefore always under all circumstances good in 
themselves, abstracting from all accompaniments, etc., which 
though unessential may be actual—so that a state is good in as 
far as it contains Personal Affection or Contemplation of 
Beauty—i. e., abstractly (in the sense in which abstract—gen- 
eral and does not exclude denotation); or, (2) taking the 
whole states in which Personal Affection and Contemplation of 
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Beauty occur, we must say that these whole states (on account 
of the presence of Personal Affection and Contemplation of 
Beauty, and irrespective of what their other constituents may 
be), are always good—. e., the concrete states are good as 
Wholes. But in (1) we do not take actual unabridged con- 
crete cases, whereas this is what Mr. Moore sometimes seems to 
insist upon as a requirement of method (see “Principia Ethica,” 
§55). It may be observed that to do this—to take actual 
concrete states as wholes—would apparently make even an ex- 
tensive definition” of The Good out of the question—it would 
surely reduce us to that hopelessly unsystematic ethical view 
which Professor Sidgwick calls Perceptional Intuitionism. In 
(2) we do adopt this procedure; but as Mr. Moore will not 
allow it to be done in the case of e. g., Pleasant Consciousness, 
inconsistency of method seems again to be the result. 
E. E. C. Jones. 
GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


LITERATURE AND THE MORAL CODE. 


“Vérité en déca des Pyrénées, erreur au dela.”—Pascal. 


Within the past few months one or two English authors 
have put on the stage plays which have been attacked for the 
freedom which they allowed themselves in discussing moral 
problems. This is unusual, for it is generally French writers 
who arouse criticism on that score. The stir created by these 
plays in Anglo-Saxon countries makes it appear timely to dis- 
cuss the respective attitudes of Anglo-Saxon and of Latin races 
in such matters. 

No attempt will be made in the present paper to show that 
one side is right and the other wrong; nor is it intended to offer 
a compromise. On the contrary, the purpose of this article is 
to show that the two standpoints are not reducible to the same 
terms, to show why they are bound to clash and why there can 
be no reconciliation. An attempt will be made to make the 
problem thus presented better understood. 
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First of all we must make a clear distinction between the two 
attitudes—the attitude of literature toward morality, and 
another which can by no means be identified with it, although 
one must admit that there is some connection between the two. 
Some writers maintain that art has its aim in itself; it is the 
theory of art for the sake of art, which is a distinctly Latin 
ideal. Others, the great majority of Anglo-Saxon writers, 
maintain that art must be only a means to an end. One ideal 
is purely zsthetic, the other purely didactic. 

But it would be a mistake to infer that Latin writers ignore 
moral problems, and that art for the sake of art is their only 
ideal. It would be decidedly erroneous to believe that this is 
the most common attitude among French artists. All sorts of 
practical problems are treated as they are in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, but the difference lies in the way they are approached. 
The respective positions can be described about as follows: 
The Anglo-Saxons say that literature must be kept within the 
limits of the ethical laws that govern us, must insist upon the 
beauty of those laws, and encourage their observance by the 
public. The Latins say that literature has no such obligation 
in treating moral problems. 

Let us first examine the Anglo-Saxon standpoint. Eliminat- 
ing all rhetoric from the discussion, the argument may be 
summed up as follows: Society rests upon certain moral and 
social principles which assure order; to suggest doubts as to 
the excellence of those principles means to shake society to its 
foundations, to breed disorder and anarchy. The very fact 
that some persons, thanks to special gifts of nature, hold a posi- 
tion of leadership, places upon them increased responsibilities. 
Authors, therefore, ought not to discuss problems of ethics in 
such a fashion as to mislead the public. This attitude is per- 
fectly reasonable, but at the same time there are some con- 
sequences which must be recognized. 

It implies, first, that no art must be cultivated except that 
which is accessible to the masses and suited to their intel- 
ligence. It should be remembered that the problem of free- 
dom of thought in the treatment of moral questions is a com- 
paratively modern one in art and literature. There was a time 
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when books were not accessible to all as they are to-day. In- 
struction was the privilege of a few and literature was con- 
fined to the educated classes. From the present moral point of 
view, the literatures of past centuries were much freer than 
ours. Of course no one in our day would be likely to suffer 
imprisonment or torture or death for expressing ideas disap- 
proved by political or ecclesiastical authorities; but the re- 
striction now imposed by moral obligations, by what is called 
“public opinion,” is in fact even greater than the physical coer- 
cion of past centuries. We are not concerned here with the 
question whether the present standpoint is better or worse than 
the old. But that democracy is responsible for the limitation of 
freedom of speech and thought that hampers modern authors 
is certain. This is recognized by some of those who have come 
forward lately protesting against liberty in literature. The 
writer recently attended a large meeting of one of the impor- 
tant literary clubs in this country, where the chief speaker, a 
well-known professor of ethics, said that if no protest is made 
against the too free treatment of certain questions in novels or 
on the stage, our democracy will be seriously threatened. 

The attempt to restrict moral discussion has another conse- 
quence. It is an assumption that our present moral code is 
final. Now, in the progress of centuries, as every one knows, 
ethical standards have changed. Our modern conception of 
marriage, our duties toward children, our moral attitude 
toward inferior races, and so forth, have undergone complete 
transformation. On what ground, then, can we claim to have 
reached the definitive truth in those matters? Certainly not on 
the ground that the practical results are ideal. Let us take the 
country where modern principles have been allowed most free- 
dom to develop unhampered by traditions—America. As the 
outgrowth of our conception of marriage we have the fact that 
the world over America is called the “land of divorce;” as the 
outgrowth of our conception of civil freedom we have “boss- 
ism.” To accept as permanent a social system which yields 
such results would not be encouraging.’ 





*One might answer that these are not necessary results of modern con- 
ceptions. This is perhaps true; but then, let other social systems have the 
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We allow liberty of thought in philosophical, in economic, 
and in scientific problems, to a certain extent in religious 
problems—why this exception in the case of moral problems? 
What if the idea of the sacredness of the moral code then in 
existence, had been successfully enforced in the time of Socra- 
tes, Buddha, Christ, Luther, Wesley, even of Emerson? The 
moralists who would forbid a perfectly free discussion of such 
topics as Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays deal with are concerned 
first of all with the welfare of modern democracy. They do 
not discuss literary art; they merely aim to defend democracy 
against a too free art. 

Our conclusion is this: The Anglo-Saxon point of view is 
right in that it takes into consideration our modern social 
ideals, and wrong in that it does not take art into consideration. 
The problem is not solved ; one of its elements is simply denied 
recognition. 

We need not explain at length the Latin point of view, 
since it is exactly the reverse of the Anglo-Saxon. The French 
seems to care nothing, or very little, about the immediate con- 
sequences of theories expressed in works of art which are 
within reach of the general public. They act as if the medio- 
cre-minded masses did not exist at all, or as if they ought to be 
at least wise enough to leave alone what they cannot under- 
stand. Therefore, if an author has some valuable idea to pro- 
pose, whatever it may be, he expresses it regardless of conse- 
quences, the result being that it may do a great deal of harm; 
for some will twist ideas, or quote an author to justify their 
greed, their lust, their passions. 

While the Anglo-Saxon point of view, as we have seen, safe- 
guards public morality at the expense of freedom of art and of 
thought, the French point of view vice versa, safeguards free- 
dom of thought, sometimes at the expense of public morality. 

When once this truth has been fully grasped with its logi- 





benefit of this argument. The cruelty of masters, for instance, is not a 
necessary result of slavery; in fact everybody agrees that many slave- 
owners were excellent masters. Yet even though they were all good 
masters, no one would be in favor of slavery again. The same holds good 
in other cases. 
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cal consequences in practical life, the contention made in our 
introductory remarks can hardly be denied, namely, that the 
two points of view are irreducible, at least as long as the sup- 
porters of either remain consistent; for, either you take the 
ground that views which are socially dangerous should be sup- 
pressed, or you recognize the rights of free thought as more 
important than any moral harm which may result from the ex- 
pression of such views. In the former case you necessarily 
limit the freedom of literature, in the latter you disregard the 
welfare of modern democracy. 

But why is it so? How is it that two countries should adopt 
such widely different attitudes in their conception of art? 

The kind of literature produced will depend greatly, as we 
have seen, upon what the reading public want ; and where there 
are wide contrasts in culture, education and social conditions, 
the public must be different. It is futile to criticize authors 
from an abstract point of view; their works should be judged 
with reference to the special public for which they were 
written. 

Now in comparing, for instance, two countries like America 
and France, one will be struck by this essential difference: in 
America there is held to be only one general public, while in 
France this unity does not exist ; there is more than one public. 
It is true that before the Revolution there was only one 
public for literature, namely, the cultivated public; the 
mass of the people did not even know how to read or write. 
But after the Revolution conditions changed; democracy soon 
created a demand for popular literature and it was supplied. 
At the same time many authors (Stendthal, Mérimée and 
others) objected to lowering literature to the level of social 
democracy, keeping up the traditions of a literature for an in- 
tellectual aristocracy. The struggle continued all through the 
nineteenth century (think of men like Baudelaire, Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, Flaubert, Leconte de I’Isle, Villiers de I’Isle 
Adam). Even after the democratic ideals had conquered in 
political and social life, a strong protest was made against their 
acceptance in literature, the group of authors known as “Sym- 
bolists” proving especially fierce in their attacks against the in- 
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yasion of the bourgeois spirit. Their efforts have not been in 
vain; aS a consequence, there are still in France two literatures : 
the old, traditional, artistic literature which requires culture on 
the part of the reader; and popular literature? Writers are 
not compelled to strike the unhappy medium of mediocrity and 
remain within the reach of all classes in order to find readers. 
They generally choose at the beginning of their careers either to 
write “up” or “down.” A sufficient amount of literature is 
supplied fitted for the masses (exciting slum stories like de 
Kock’s, fighting stories like “The Three Musketeers,” love 
stories like “L’ Abbé Constantin’’) ; and others who approach a 
subject seriously and treat it thoroughly have another 
public that understands them :—of course, a rather small pub- 
lic, the truly educated public. 

There are a few sporadic cases of authors of the higher type 
who are read also by the general public, as e. g. Zola and Mau- 
passant, whose art in telling stories can be thoroughly en- 
joyed by people who do not in the least care for, or under- 
stand their philosophy, just as the fables of LaFontaine are en- 
joyed both by children and by the deepest thinkers. Another ex- 
ceptional case is Victor Hugo; on the one hand his philosophy 
is commonplace, and on this account he is very popular with 
the masses while very much despised by professional critics; 
but on the other hand his admirable mastery of the French 
tongue wins praise even from the most exacting readers. 

If one comes to look at things from this standpoint, and 
regards the public, not as a kind of neutral entity, but as a liv- 
ing agent which responds to literature and art according to 
different degrees of culture and intellectual attainment, the 
whole problem is transformed. The question cannot be set- 
tled once for all from a merely theoretical point of view and 
sub specie aeternatis; the truth is that a work of art—novel, 
drama, painting, etc.—may be considered excellent in one coun- 
try and bad in another, and may be judged in like manner with 
reference to two different publics in the same country. The 





*I have given a short sketch of the history of this struggle between the 
two literatures in France since the time of the French Revolution up to our 
own day in an article in The Bookman, November, 1902. 
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famous words of Pascal: “Vérité en deca des Pyrénées, 
erreur au dela” cannot yet be used in a purely ironical sense; 
they express actual condition. 

We are not then surprised at the attitude taken in regard to 
French literature or to the writings of Bernard Shaw by the 
majority of moralists in America ;they read French authors and 
judge them bad because their books are not suited for the gen- 
eral American public, especially for the masses. But in 
France the educated portion of society form a separate circle 
which allows not only the treatment of topics that would be 
objectionable for the masses, but a treatment of them from 
another than the conventional point of view. 

When one remembers that nearly all the orthodox views of 
to-day were once heterodox, it may easily follow that the moral 
standards held at present will in time give place to others. New 
conceptions work slowly; but ideas advanced by the educated 
strata of society gradually filter down to the uneducated. 
Therefore, in the writer’s opinion, an “aristocratie intellec- 
tuelle” is necessary, and in the long run will contribute to the 
general welfare. 

The Anglo-Saxons, in trying to keep from the masses ideas 
which are not easily understood, admit the existence of 
a sphere of thought above the comprehension of the general 
public. They thereby concede the value of an independent 
élite. It is remarkable that they pay special attention to the 
higher literature in France, and write about it in papers and 
periodicals. But an unexpected result is that in this way, the 
literature for the élite in France is brought before the general 
public in America—for which it was not intended and is not 
suitable. Hence the severe judgments, from a moral point of 
view, which are passed upon products of French literature. 
Such criticisms would be right only if these works had been 
meant for the general public. 

From what has been said, it appears that really good writers 
in France, because of their freedom to deal with all subjects— 
even with those that touch the most questionable social rela- 
tions, are because of their freedom, in an unusually favorable 
position as compared with writers of some other countries. 
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Among American authors, for instance, literary art, to its dis- 
advantage, is confined to narrower limits. But can it be ex- 
pected that the favorable conditions that prevail in France will 
continue? French authors have been complaining bitterly in 
recent years of the forced “democratization” of literature and 
art—but especially of literature—that is following closely upon 
the triumph of democracy in social life. Many have gone so 
far as to deny the blessings of democracy because they see in 
the modern conceptions of life the doom of their artistic ideals, 
and they are unwilling to pay that price for social progress. 
To them there is a real incompatibility between art and 
democracy. In the writer’s opinion, however, these protests 
are useless ; to try and stop the formidable wave of democracy 
is to build a wall of sand against the tides of the ocean. 
Renan, who was much concerned with this problem, struck 
what seems to be the most reasonable attitude. He pointed out 
how idle was the attempt to oppose the inevitable. He 
thought that the modern social evolution should be allowed to 
pursue its course without interference. As for the few incor- 
rigible social dreamers and literary idealists, he said they should 
try to be content without endeavoring to convert the world to 
their views. If they would leave the world alone, they would 
be left alone in their turn, and might be much happier in their 
solitude than they think. 

In this resignation advocated by Renan there is, no doubt, a 
note of deep pessimism. One may nevertheless take a more 
hopeful view. Alongside of the growth of democracy, another 
tendency, directly springing from it, is gaining ground every 
day, namely, cosmopolitanism, and the effects of this tendency 
will surely be felt in the higher spheres of life as elsewhere. 
The educated classes of different countries instead of each re- 
maining almost completely isolated should come into closer re- 
lations and understanding and assert their vitality and per- 
manence in the moral leadership of the world. In fact, signs 
are not lacking which indicate a slow movement in that direc- 
tion. 


Bryn MAwr COLLEGE. A. ScHINz. 
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PATRIOTISM: A PRIMITIVE IDEAL. 


Patriotism sits in a precarious seat among the virtues. It is 
now even maintained in certain quarters that she is a fault 
decked out in flouncing garments, that she comes of the blood of 
egoism, injustice, and self-aggrandizement. The fact that this 
accusation is made by complainers not against the moral culture 
but against the political science of our time, makes it the more 
formidable to our pragmatic minds, and we find even the men- 
of-affairs, who are commonly supposed to shun wisdom, giving 
their attention to this problem in pure dialectics. Not only 
Tolstoi and Kropotkin, not only the great men whose priest- 
hood is the marriage of theory with practice, but the little 
actual men of the Chambre in Paris are wrought up over this. 
M. Deschanel, in a debate with M. Jaurés of the socialist party, 
makes this startling outcry : 

“T demand that inside the University there be taught to 
pupils and masters patriotism! That those hideous sophisms by 
which their spirit is perverted be renounced, and that disci- 
plinary penalties be inflicted upon those who preach disobe- 
dience to the laws!” 

On the other hand, and with some show of reflection, M. 
Jaurés has this to say: 

“There is no idea, not even the idea of the nation, that is un- 
approachable, that escapes all discussion. . . . The laboring 
class will defend the liberty of the nation, but it will not be the 
dupe of those who wish to exploit against it the idea of the 
nation.”’ 

Yet it is not only a rapt contemplation of the misery of 
“villeins” under the plutocracy that suggests hollowness in the 
motive of our patriots; it is the turbulent re-awakening of 
Christianity in the pages of Tolstoi—Christianity as ethical 
truth—that gives strength to the political heretic. A doubt 
purports to come from heaven. Therefore it behooves us to 
weigh the whole question, looking toward the future, and not 
thinking that politics is other than ethics. For it is a pity if for 
any reason patriotism, once confessedly degenerate from the 
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noble stock, must continue to flaunt her antique garments 
among our court virtues. 

The word “patriot” tolls us back to Athens; it is like strong 
white statuary in the midst of our industry. For these two 
things, sculpture and patriotism, had their highest develop- 
ment in pagan days. Such yearning after a graven image and 
renouncing all for the kingdoms of this world, are beauties that 
must fade before the unimaginable God and his kingdom that is 
within you. This was the first attitude of the Christian be- 
lievers, and however sculpture and patriotism may have recov- 
ered, we know them to be the bloom of the Acropolis. Theseus, 
Harmodius, Aristides—the story of Greece is jewelled with 
such characters. And Socrates is the supreme patriot in his- 
tory, because he did not die for the state, crowned by 
her applause; he died in dishonor at the hands of the state, re- 
fusing the offer of escape, because to accept it would be dis- 
loyal to her laws who had unjustly condemned him. But it is 
not their practice of this art that we need dwell on, aside from 
their theory of it. In the lessons of the Academy we shall find 
gathered the intellectual food upon which these patriots were 
fed, and by comparing this scripture with subsequent heresy 
upon the same subject we shall evenly approach the ethical 
problem. 

Plato did not separate his philosophy of what ought to be 
(politics) from his philosophy of what we ought to do (ethics). 
After some inconsequential effort to define justice as it ap- 
pears in individuals, he makes Socrates say to the listeners: 


“Since then, we are not very expert, it seems proper to make such an in- 
vestigation of it, as if a person should order persons not very sharp- 
sighted to read small letters at a distance, and then find out that the 
same letters are rather larger elsewhere, and in a larger field . . . 

“But what analogy do you perceive, Socrates, in the inquiry about 
justice ? 

“T will tell you. Do we not say that justice affects an individual and an 
entire state also? 

“Certainly. 

“Is not a state a greater object than an individual? 

“Greater. 

“Perhaps then justice will be more fully developed in what is greater, and 
also more easily intelligible.” 
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Now justice in a state he finds to consist in a proper codrdi- 
nation and subordination of the parts. The wisest should be 
rulers, the courageous should be defenders and executives, the 
common people should be producers (farmers and artisans), 
and each should carry out perfectly his own function. To this 
end the commons must be controlled by the military, and the 
military must obey the rulers; and with this perfect division of 
function and ultimate subordination of all to wisdom, the state 
becomes perfect in virtue, an aristocracy in the true sense. 

But in order to attain this perfection of function and obe- 
dience must not every man be perfect? So we remove the 
magnifying glass and discover virtue’, although written 
smaller in the individual, to be the same thing—a proper coordi- 
nation of the parts and subordination of all to wisdom. Sen- 
sory impulse (the commons) must be controlled by will (the 
military) which must obey reason (the ruler). We find often 
enough within ourselves, mob-rule, oligarchy, tyranny, but we 
acknowledge aristocracy, or what we call self-control, to be the 
ideal. 

Now our modern interpretation of this would be, and often 
has been, that Plato illustrates virtue in the individual by 
means of a ramshackle analogy with the state; but that is as un- 
Greek as it is careless. “Justice will be more fully developed 
in the greater,” he said. And when he has sketched his ideal 
republic, thereby clarifying the idea of virtue as it is manifest 
in the state, he turns to the individual where he expects to find 
the same idea manifest in other particulars. He does find it so, 
and we must try to think with him for the time that the thing 
itself, virtue, is the same in one and in the other. Thus he 
transcends the idea that the individual is a means to the making 
of a state so far as to discover virtue itself, as an end, in the in- 
dividual as well as in the state. But in order that the virtue of 
the individual may become efficient, the reason which rules him 
must in turn subordinate itself to the rulers of the state, for they 





*For brevity in the effort to transmit Platonic thought through Ameri- 
can modes of thinking I have not tried to perserve a distinction between 
justice and virtue, but have used them synonymously here as Plato seems 
to do in certain places. 
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are the wisest of all and the essence of his ideal is that wisdom 
shall rule throughout. Thus he would not disagree with Socra- 
tes himself, whom Xenophon reports as saying that piety con- 
sists in acting in agreement with the laws of one’s country. In 
brief, Plato’s very method of transcending it, shows that the 
usual ethical contemplation of the Greeks regarded the state as 
a considerable organism of which the individual is an incon- 
siderable organ. 

Plato was not unaware that the value of a good state lies in 
that it reacts to the good of individuals, and his virtue of obe- 
dience to the rulers was certainly a glimpse of altruism, whose 
logical outcome would have carried him beyond the gates of 
the city-state; but he never recognized that. The subject may 
be summed up in this way: Virtue in a man demands that 
bodily desires sacrifice themselves to the purposes of reason; 
virtue in a state demands that lesser men go out to death or any- 
where else at the bidding of the rulers. But a man who had 
not himself in control would be doubly unable to serve the 
state, so that virtue culminates in patriotism. Good men with- 
out patriotism will not produce a good state, and a good state 
without patriotic citizens will not hold together; patriotism is 
therefore an arch uniting and including these two goods. And 
it is with such thoughts in his heart that Socrates refuses to 
escape after trial, but sits calmly in his chains awaiting the 
poison. It is for the same reason, he explains, that he stood 
firm to his post in the battle of Plataea facing death, namely, 
that the good man obeys the laws of his fatherland. 

The Hebrews were not without national vainglory, as the 
identification of the history of their government with the his- 
tory of God’s dealings among men would show. They had 
even less apprehension, indeed, of the possible dignity of a Bar- 
barian before God than did some of the Greeks, notably 
Socrates. When the hosts of Israel were defeated it meant 
that God was punishing his people, but when the Greeks fell it 
meant that God was on the other side. The Greeks were not 
nobler but more logical. In the service of the God of love and 
mercy the Israelites had to slaughter the heathen to whom he 
had not revealed himself. But this was not an unnatural in- 
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consistency, for it was but a unification of religion with the 
moral law as they apprehended it. Early morals demand 
patriotic service everywhere, and inevitably that demand enters 
into any conception of the divine will. For Greek and Hebrew 
alike, then, duty to the moral God and duty to the fatherland 
are not separate; and the evolution of morality as coincidental 
with the family, tribe, and race consciousness largely explains 
the lack of differentiation. 

But the ethics of Jesus was revolutionary. He was the first 
cosmopolitan. Not only did he make no mention of patriot or 
hero, no demand for military or governmental service, no 
promise of victorious rebellion ever—not only this, but the 
very heart of his teaching denies the value of government and 
state unity. 

“Resist not evil, but overcome evil with good.” 

“The kingdom of God cometh not with observation: neither shall they 
say Lo here! or Lo there! for, behold, the kingdom of God is within you.” 

“There is no man that hath left house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, 
or children for the kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not receive manifold 
more in this present time, and in the world to come life everlasting.” 

“My kingdom is not of this world: if my kingdom were of this world, 
then would my servants fight that I should not be delivered to the Jews.” 

This is the politics of the New Testament. And this is the 
disappointment of the Jews, who would have had him come in 
gold and purple glory, vanquishing those kingdoms with fury 
and with shiny armour. But to perfect a hero you must strip 
him of the very glory which would invite your worship, and so 
his heroism made perfect by disgrace has conquered their 
patriotic scorn. 

But greater than this recognition gained is the fact that his 
method of government proved efficient—so long as it was 
enacted, and since then wherever it has been enacted. By love 
and unresistance the first believers vanquished men’s minds, 
so that this gentle teaching crept noiselessly in under the pomp 
and brag of empire, and by its presence might finally have 
stifled the heart of such enthusiasm. But pride is too 
rooted in men. The church had to arise as an embodiment of 
the opposition of the kingdom of heaven to the kingdoms of 
this world, although by that very embodiment turning the king- 
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dom of heaven, which is bodiless, into a kingdom of this world, 
and binding upon it the necessity of resistance, chicanery, 
rivalry in earthly splendor, and upon its subjects the duty of 
patriotic fealty to an organization as a good in itself, regardless 
of whether its decrees be cognizant of the moral law or not. In 
this way the political ethics of Jesus died and the political ethics 
of Plato survived, because Plato did not so far transcend the 
nature of earth’s citizens. 

Thus among the eddies made by the confluence of Greek and 
Christian ideals which have gone whirling on down to our own 
time, is this incongruity, that we applaud our nation’s hero for 
valorous murder, while avowing our allegiance to the kingdom 
of heaven which is betrayed by the deed. And it is at this point 
in the history of it—if I may call what we have finished a his- 
torical sketch—that a singularly rugged unquenchable prophet 
arises, points with iron logic to the fault, and cries: 


“Patriotism or Christianity?” 

“The complication which in our time involves the nations: exalting 
patriotism as they do, educating the young generation in that supersti- 
tion, and at the same time shirking that inevitable consequence of patrotism 
—was, has, it seems to me, reached that last degree at which the very 
simplest consideration, such as suggests itself to every unbiased person, 
may suffice to show to men the extreme contradiction in which they are 
placed.” 

“The salvation of Europe, of the whole Christian world, comes not by 
being girt with swords, like brigands, as in Wilhelm’s picture; not by 
rushing across seas to kill our brethern: but, oppositely, by casting off that 
survival of barbarism, patriotism; and having renounced it by disarming; 
showing the oriental nations an example, not of savage patriotism and 
ferocity, but that one of brotherly life which has been taught to us by 
Christ.” 


We are more orthodox in our creeds than we are in our 
deeds. We would vault out of our pews and run to the street 
corner at the noise of a fife if we dared, not because pageantry 
seduces us from a godlier communion, but because the very 
god in each of us rises to this tune, announcing in the face of 
testament, creed, and sermon that something noble is about to 
be done. Aye, and this is our certainty that God made us in- 
dividuals to a purpose, that the very slaves of custom, the 
sheep after sheep, do achieve inconsistency, and at cer- 
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tain unguarded moments speak and act as though they were 
separate persons. Our first answer to Tolstoi comes in this 
irrational and unorthodox form. We cannot spare Leonidas 
and Wiliam Tell; we cannot have all the Give me Liberty 
or Give me death wiped out of our own character. 
Yet on the following Sunday, shall we not find ourselves in 
our pews again, listening to the quiet story of the world’s hero? 
“If my kingdom were of this world then would my servants 
fight.” And we are perplexed, not because we are worldly, but 
because we are choked with ideals. 

The task of the rest of this essay is not to sustain tradition 
or orthodoxy as such, but to clarify our ideas, cut away the 
tangle of particulars, and know, as Plato would, the essence of 
this contradiction, and the judgment of the highest ethical 
thought upon it. And, to deprecate the prejudice of tradition, 
we must first isolate the essence of virtue, or “nobility,” as we 
applaud it in a patriotic death. Does dying in the interest of 
one’s state necessarily constitute a virtue? Surely not, for 
every traitor and rebel who boasts an organization could give 
claim to this: John Wilkes Booth gave claim to it, but all 
hated him. He should have been withheld, you say, by a 
higher ideal. Then, dying for one’s ideal—is that the essence 
of the thing? But every leaping anarchist can rank himself 
with Curtius on this basis. No, but their ideals are wrong, 
you answer, and there is no excuse for it in this age and nation. 
Then we are brought to the conclusion, are we not, ithat serv- 
ing his state will not make any man noble, but serving his 
ideals, and not only serving these either but assiduously cul- 
tivating them, seeing to it they are the best he is capable of? 
Weare to believe as greatly as we can, I think, and then die for 
our belief. 

Curtius was pure gold because he died for the highest ideal of 
his time, but his death does not sum the morals for posterity. 
For the race that is set before us is twofold; first it is to be 
good, and second it is to fire up our idea of the good. The 
Athenian boys had a running match at their games in which 
they carried torches, and it was no victory to cross the mark 
with the torch gone out. This we in America, who have about 
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tossed up the contemplative life, may well remember, for no 
amount of strenuousness with the legs will keep a flame burn- 
ing while you run. 

And on the other hand, in our judgments both of historic 
and contemporary characters we must keep the distinction be- 
tween the ideals we can reasonably expect of them, and their 
virtue in living out these ideals. Heroism is the victory of 
moral conviction over instinct. So as I have said Harmodius, 
the tyrannicide, was a hero fit for our worship. I dare say the 
Russian peasant was a hero, who after throwing his bomb at 
Alexander, ran to him and threw his arms around him, seeking 
to support him a while ere they should both be carried off to 
death. Coming of a sluggish race he conceived morals in the 
form of a goad and not of a bridle, and with no natural mur- 
der, but rather love in his heart, he moved forward on his 
bloody duty. Certainly death waved him back. We owe a 
kind of homage to this man, and to a great many who are not of 
our church. 

And under this topic comes the right criticism of Tolstoi, 
who is a prophet without joy, simply because he does not mark 
clearly between the evolution of moral ideals and the evolution 
of virtue. He does not hold out a warm hand to those who are 
doing their best on a wrong track, nor in his attacks upon our 
unlovingness do we feel much of the love for which he reasons 
so strongly. We must not shrink from his logic on that account, 
however, but guard against a like error, seeing that our ques- 
tion about patriotism is a question of moral culture, of 
whether patriotism is an ultimate good according to our best 
standard, so that we are not deciding the virtue or unvirtue of a 
man who dies for his country either to-day or to-morrow, but 
whether or not if he had the very highest light he would stay 
home and work for his family. We shall not smirch our heroes ; 
it is they who demand this of us. If we have not attained a 
higher ideal than Curtius died for, we have not fulfilled the 
promise of his death. 

The quality involved in patriotism is loyalty, and we would 
indifferently define it as loyalty to a state. But on reflection 
Benedict Arnold and every rebel antipatriot is loyal to a state 
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of some sort or other, and does his best for it. But he is loyal 
to the wrong state, you will answer, the other state. That is to 
say, patriotism is loyalty to one’s own state. But by “one’s 
own state,”’ do we mean the state in which one was born? 
Surely not, for one of our foremost patriots was not born here, 
and do we not boast of the fighting Irish in our armies, and of 
how we make Americans, and of how those made are among 
the staunchest color-sergeants? There is nothing anti- 
patriotic, then, in changing one’s allegiance from one state 
to another, provided it is not done in cowardice or greed, for if 
we boast of our converted immigrants we cannot decry an 
American who goes British for love of a mild aristocracy, or an 
heiress, or another London good. Therefore, lest the idea 
vanish in a haze of inconsistent particulars, we have to define it 
as loyalty to the state with which one identifies himself. 

Now loyalty does not become a virtue until it is tested, nor 
do we proclaim it until we have sacrificed a good to the object 
of our loyalty. So let us suppose, for an example, one of these 
continental bickerings to have grown up into an adult war, and 
some loyal son of France to have gone to the front and got shot 
to death, leaving three thin children to make their way out of 
the nursery into the world without youth. And let us assume, 
for an extreme case of heroism, that he was a peasant living at 
a distance, to whose worldly status it mattered little whether 
France was in the hands of a French politician or a German 
emperor. Meeting this hero in paradise, we ask him: 

“Why did you die?” 

“T died for France.” 

“Why should you die for France, and not Germany ?” 

“Because I identify myself with France.” 

“Why did you not live for your three children instead of 
dying for France?” 

“Because I do not identify myself with them.” 

You will pronounce such undoubted heroism a mistake, and 
yet you will see upon reflection that I have not taken a unique 
case, except that I have taken the essence of patriotism (separat- 
ing it, that is, from various acknowledged goods which are 
likely to be involved with it) and simply pictured an 
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acknowledged good giving way to it. But the superior 
authority of that good is rooted in altruism, while patri- 
otism draws its tremendous sap from egoism. Savages 
are loyal to themselves, and patriotism, however much better 
and more opportune for virtue, belongs in the same column 
with that loyalty. Dr. Holmes said something of this kind, 
“What ever church he belongs to, Jones will always be a Jones- 
ite and Smith will always be a Smithite’—an epigram which 
points very deep. 

I suppose Leonidas has initiated many a neophyte into the 
mysteries of hero worship, because he chose death rather than 
dishonor ; but no doubt if we look around we shall hit upon a 
still finer heroism. Dispensing with any ethnic warrant for it, 
we can figure a greater hearted Spartan, on whom the light of 
altruism dawns. Having marshalled his troops for a battle 
with Athens, while waiting he seems to stand above Greece for 
a moment on Olympus, seeing the little cause and little outcome 
of their fight. After all he is neither Spartan nor Athenian, 
but a son of Jove and a citizen of his world. He walks around 
a while with these larger thoughts on his brow—no stained- 
glass-window saint, but a big, genuine wolf-eaten Spartan of 
the old school, hero enough to laugh. He tells them they are 
fools to go into battle over nothing, laughs at them, strips off 
his armor, conquers victory, and goes home. They then come 
with their fell Spartan laws, try him, condemn him to death, 
and he dies scorning them. However offensive this is to a his- 
torian, it is valuable because it shows that the military attitude 
of soul is dying in us, not because we fight less, but because we 
restrict our idea of heroism to primitive deeds, for which cul- 
ture tends to undermine our enthusiasm. 

But virtue dissolves in indiscriminate altruism, and the bal- 
ancer of sympathy is justice. Justice is above the distinction 
of ego and alter, above the distinction of earth and mars, and 
enters from the sky into human society, as anarchy, oligarchy, 
and tyranny withdraw. It appeared first as temperance in the 
individual, then as law in the family, then in the tribe, then in 
the state and nation—a distributing to individuals or units of 
their rights regardless of their power to seize them, and a right 
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valuation of their worth made without compulsion from them. 
This was achieved socially as lesser units of authority acknowl- 
edged themselves equal parts of a greater unit; and thus far the 
greatest unit is the nation. Theoretically then, social justice 
reigns within the civilized nations, but these larger units still 
live together in a state of anarchy verging towards tyrannic 
oligarchy. The custom of just thinking has begot inter- 
national law, but the civilized world has not a social self, so that 
there is no executive. Until every nation subscribes itself a 
unit in the constituted government of the world, social justice 
will not reign even theoretically here, unless progress takes 
departure in a new direction. 

But individuals can transcend the social structure. Uni- 
versal justice is in the power of every single man. He can 
count himself at first hand a citizen of the world, and only sec- 
ondarily by force of social circumstance, a citizen of any coun- 
try. Then in his judgments and so far as he is efficient in his 
actions, he will embody justice and be of the nature of the con- 
ceived God. But if he counts himself first a citizen of his 
country, and zealous for her more than in so far as she repre- 
sents the true and the good, his ethics will be like the geography 
of one who never saw a map but takes his judgments from the 
little valley where fortune dropped him. 

It will be held I know that true patriotism exalts only what 
is good in the nation with which one identifies oneself, and that 
what I call unjust is not patriotism but “pseudo-patriotism.” 
This is one answer made to Tolstoi, and as an answer it is ab- 
surd for two reasons. First, because if one were loyal to one’s 
nation only in so far as it was true and good, and loyal in judg- 
ment and action to an opposing nation when that was on the 
truer and better side, one would not be loyal to any nation, but 
to truth and goodness. That is, there would not be any con- 
tent for the idea of patriotism, it would have no place either in 
our dictionaries or our lives. It is this misapplication of the 
word patriot to a man who serves the people of his country, 
within the country, by seeking to penetrate into their system of 
government with his moral ideals intact, which causes a large 
part of the confusion. He is not serving a fortuitous father- 
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land of his, which owes its existence as a unit to its contrast 
with other people’s fatherlands, but he is serving a certain defi- 
nite body of individuals among whom fortune has placed him, 
and who, for the furtherance of justice, are constituted a state. 
He is not a patriot, but a good man and a servant of men. But 
again the answer is absurd, because if we are to extol a patriot 
above one who is not a patriot, his patriotism must have some 
consequence in his belief or conduct. A good man will always 
be loyal to what is good, and unloyal to what is bad—but a 
patriot is to have some quality further than that of a good man 
who is not a patriot. And in fact he does exhibit this quality, 
namely, of always being prejudiced in his judgment of what is 
good and what is bad in favor of the nation with which he 
identifies himself. Patriotism therefore gives an additional 
quality to a good man, and that quality is injustice. 

Another hysterical reply is this, “Does not a man owe a debt 
of gratitude to the nation that protects him?” But every child 
knows that gratitude implies personality, that one cannot be 
grateful to a stick or a stone or an abstraction. Man cannot be 
grateful to the state. To what person in the state does he owe 
this debt of gratitude? Shall it be the statesman to whom he 
gave his vote, or the politician who corrupted him to get it? 
The people in general, you answer. But, will not a man do the 
greatest service to the people of his nation, as well as to the 
people of other nations, by being good and just, which is in its 
highest analysis to be a cosmopolitan? A good man owes noth- 
ing, for he has paid all these debts in advance; nor, if there is a 
moral order, will he ever be required to pay any debt by sub- 
tracting from the size of his goodness. 

But perhaps in comparing patriotism with absolute justice 
the contrast is written almost too large for our microcosmic 
minds. A just man identifies himself with the universe, and 
that is not easy. Let us assume that patriotism is the widest 
virtue we know, and contrast that with a narrower circle— 
“party loyalty.” The idea comprised in these words consti- 
tutes the sentimental part of a politician, an hereditary decay 
in him which prevents his seeing with the eyes of a statesman. 
A little reflection upon the nature of a political party suffices to 
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show that party loyalty separately continued involves dis- 
loyalty to the welfare of the nation. Every party many times 
opposes its own phantom in the flesh and blood of its opponent. 
It is thus inconsistent with patriotism to boast of party loyalty ; 
one must be loyal to what platform speaks for the welfare of 
the nation, and there must be no other considerations. The pop- 
ular custom of calling ““Turn-coat” to a man who bolts his party, 
the praise and denunciation which are effective in our conven- 
tions as to whether a man has been a “stanch Republican” or a 
“stanch Democrat,” are signs of a sickened patriotism. For 
if a man be a stanch American, it is highly improbable that 
he has been either a stanch Republican or a stanch Demo- 
crat. Where party loyalty acquires a meaning over and above 
loyalty to one’s convictions, it begins to be anti-patriotic; and 
where patriotism acquires a meaning over and above loyalty to 
the right it begins to be unjust. The idea of patriotism there- 
fore, which must be a separate idea, stands counter to the real 
ethical sense of the times, as egoism and injustice. It is not 
noble to die merely for one’s country, after one has seen that it 
is extravagant; and to shout for one’s country in the face of 
others that stand equal, is to sell for sentiment one’s birth-right 
to the universal judgment. 

The awkwardness of our position in protesting loyalty both 
to reason and tradition on this point is exemplified in those 
Paris debates, where the left applauds all eloquence both upon 
France and upon ethical principles, but where the right in its 
zeal for France and fear of the anti-militarists is becoming more 
and more sparse in recognition of Christianity. The Church, 
I believe, occupies the extreme right. This naivete of the 
modern world of nations is not unlike the blunder of the 
Americans, who imitate the English in their custom of driv- 
ing from the right, while they no longer turn to the left, which 
furnished a reason for doing it. We still deify an international 
murderer, although we have long since repudiated the reason- 
ing of the Greeks in support of this predacious virtue. The 
anti-military propaganda so denounced in the Chambre, what- 
ever their method, have both reason and morals for their pre- 
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mises; and it is well they have, for they fight an unequal fight 
with Custom. 

But we need not travel to France for an incongruity. Jacob 
Riis and his book, “The Making of an American,” furnish a 
rare illustration. The theme of his book is this: that there is a 
higher good than patriotism, which demands that we sever the 
ties of fatherland, and stand out for what is best and what we 
believe in, whether it be in our land or in our enemy’s. Mr. 
Riis abandoned his native hills, and went where he could do the 
Lord’s work better for some reason than he could do it there. 
But this gracious conduct and philosophy was misnamed by 
him, cramped into the corset of Patriotism, and exhibited to 
stir our national pride—which it did, because we are egotists 
and we are not artists. In this form how unbeautiful it must 
have seemed to the inhabitants of the crags and peaks of Scandi- 
navia! But strip it of these silks and stays of sentimentality, 
name it “The Making of a Cosmopolitan,” and they need not be 
hurt with envy, nor, what is more necessary, need we be hurt 
with pride. It becomes then a forward move, a breaking of 
those boundaries of nations, which were set at the caprice of 
history, in the interests of a more permanent principle. As an 
example, however, of labored loyalty to the tradition of patri- 
otism after the reason has flown higher, it is hollow and like an 
empty cocoon. Patriotism is a virtue in the childhood of na- 
tions, as pride is a virtue in children, a prerequisite of growth. 

Yet I am not sure that dialetics ever convinced anybody of 
anything, and I would refer you to the pages of Tolstoi, who 
never bothers with these a priori considerations, but points out- 
ward like a poet to the unbearable bloody results of this preda- 
tory survival. His vision gives my meditation reason for being. 

“Whether people wish it or do not wish it, the question stands clear to 
mankind, How can this patriotism, whence come human sufferings, suf- 
ferings both physical and moral, be necessary and be a virtue? .. . Why 
are Armenians and Turks now agitated, being massacred, becoming Itke 
wild beasts? Why are England and Russia, each anxious for its own share 
of the inheritance from Turkey, waiting upon, and not ending, these butch- 
eries of Armenians? Why are Abyssinians and Italians being massacred? 
Why was a terrible war within an ace of outbreak over Venezuela, and 


since, another over the Transvaal? And the Chino-Japanese war, the Rus- 
so-Turkish, the Franco-German? And the bitterness of conquered nations: 
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Armenians, Poles, Irish? And the preparations for a war of all nations? 
All this is the fruit of patriotism. Seas of blood have been shed over this 
passion; and will yet be shed for it. unless people free themselves of this 
obsolete relic of antiquity.” 

































Or. you may turn the leaves of history and see for yourself 
how many men have lied and slaughtered and died, not for 
liberty, not for land, not for their honor even, but for a silk and 
an abstraction. Glorious and heroic it is to look back upon, 
but the men of the future will not feel their blood leap up to 
the sound of a name that has nothing further for them than the 
music of its syllables. Naturally the laboring classes have found 
this out soonest, for it is scorched into their comprehension that 
the state is not a good in itself; its militia has not, as Plato 
dared advise, kept off the two first enemies, riches and poverty. 
But it is the duty of the rest of us to find out that so long as we 
identify ourselves with a nation further than service to the good 
demands, while the nations live together under anarchy, we 
shall be stained as they are. The few Lafayettes of the past 
demand something nobler of us. 

It is the subject of much conciliation oratory between politics 
and ethics that good men must enter the government even at 
the price of certain corners and fringes of their goodness, for 
otherwise our country will not survive. And the answer is 
rarely made that our country is not worth a compromise. 
Socrates prayed for “the good,” and if we can adopt his wisdom 
there, we shall not be eager to preserve our country and its evil 
at the price of the first good to hand—a good man. _ Repelled 
by politics we shall turn to other ways of service, knowing that 
there are governments within governments, and hopes within 
hopes. 

Nor does strength die out of the world as duelling and patri- 
otism wane. At the death of this distorter of history, and the 
ferine mind she fosters, a new militia is born to carry a starry 
banner. For, if we can venture a quantitative judgment, it takes 
more solitary courage to live and die a world heretic like George 
Fox or Tolstoi, than it does to risk an emblazoned death amid a 
nation’s applause. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE. Max ForRESTER EASTMAN. 
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THE SPORTSMAN AT BAY. 


Every one knows the old story of the Wildgrave, that spec- 
tral huntsman who, for the wrongs done by him in the past to 
his suffering fellow-creatures, was doomed to provide nightly 
sport for a troop of ghostly pursuers. 


The Wildgrave flies o’er bush and thorn, 
With many a shriek of helpless woe; 


Behind him hound, and horse, and horn, 
And “hark away,” and “holla ho!” 


If we may judge by the signs of the times, a similar fate has 
now overtaken the modern Sportsman, who finds to his dismay 
that his proud vocation no longer goes unchallenged, but that 
he is compelled to stand on his defence before the force of 
ethical opinion, and to play the part less of the pursuer than of 
the pursued. Nowadays it is the Humanitarian who, in the 
intellectual discussion of sport, derives keen enjoyment from 
the “pleasures of the chase,” and having “broken up” the Royal 
Buckhounds, after a ten years’ run, is hunting the Sportsman 
from cover to cover, from argument to argument, in his ex- 
posure of the cruelties of that “amateur butchery” which seeks 
a selfish pleasure in the infliction of pain and death. 

The sportsman, in fact, is now himself standing “at bay ;” 
and it may be worth while to consider what value, if any, at- 
taches to the excuses commonly put forward by him in justifi- 
cation of his favorite pastime. On what moral grounds are we 
asked to approve, in this twentieth century, such seemingly bar- 
barous practices as the hunting to death of stags, foxes, and 
hares; the worrying of otters and rabbits; or the shooting of 
vast numbers of game birds in the battue? The hunted fox, as 
we know, has many wily resources for throwing his pursuers 
off the scent. What are the corresponding shifts and wiles of 
the hunted sportsmen ? 

The first, perhaps, that demands notice is the frequent appeal 
to “Nature,” and even (when the hunter happens to be a man 
of marked piety) to the savage instincts which the Creator, it 
is assumed, has implanted. “Were not otter-hounds created 
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to hunt and kill otters?” asked a devout correspondent of the 
Newcastle Daily Journal in a recent discussion. “Therefore,” 
he continued, “let me ask these persons (the opponents of 
sport) what right they have to place their own peculiar faddism 
against the wisdom of the Creator?” In like manner a distin- 
guished hunter of big game, Mr. H. W. Seton-Karr, has de- 
fended himself as follows in the Daily Chronicle: 

“If a person experiences pleasure in the chase, such as in fox-hunting 
or deer-stalking, or even in lion-hunting, the rights and wrongs of that 
natural instinct are a personal matter between that man and his God. That 
in common with all carnivorous creatures we do possess God-planted 
instincts of the chase, is a fact. Why did Almighty God create lions to 
prey nightly on harmless animals? And should we not, even at the expense 
of a donkey as a bait, be justified in reducing their number, sacrificing one 
for the good of many?” 


The answer to all this pious verbiage is, of course, very sim- 
ple. In view of the fact that the sportsman of the present 
day professes to be civilized, and is at any rate nominally a 
member of a civilized state, it is quite irrelevant to plead that 
the prepensity to hunt is natural to the savage man. We are 
continually striving in other departments of life to get rid 
of ferocious instincts, an inheritance from a savage past, which 
may, or may not, be “God-planted,”’ but are certainly very much 
out of place in a society which regards itself as humane. Why, 
then, should it be assumed that an exception is to be made in 
favor of the hunting instinct? The charge against modern 
blood-sports is that they are an anachronism, a survival of a 
barbarous habit into a civilized age; nor can it possibly be any 
justification of them to show that nature herself is cruel, for 
as we do not make savage nature our exemplar in other re- 
spects, there is no obvious reason why we should do so in this. 
And as for the statement that a man’s treatment of the 
lower animals is a “personal” affair “between that man and his 
God,” it can only provoke a smile. For man is a social being, 
and not even the sportsman, belated barbarian though he may 
be, can be allowed the privilege of thus evading the responsi- 
bility which he owes to his fellow-citizens in a matter affecting 
the common conscience of the race. 

But the wild animals, it is argued, put themselves outside 
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the pale of consideration because they prey on one another. 
One searches in vain for justice and mercy among the lower 
animals—such is the strange reason advanced by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell as an excuse for showing no justice or mercy to them. 
But, in the first place, it is not a fact that these qualities are non- 
existent in the lower races, where co-operation is as much a 
law of life as competition; and secondly, if it were a fact, it 
would have no bearing whatever on the morality of sport. For 
why should we base human ethics on animal conduct? Still 
more, why should we imitate the predatory animals rather than 
the sociable? And finally, why, because some animals kill for 
food, should we kill for pleasure? The cruelty of Nature can 
afford no possible justification for the cruelty of Man, for as 
Leigh Hunt wrote in that trenchant couplet which may be 
commended to the notice of the sportsmen : 


That there is pain and evil, is no rule 
That I should make a greater, like a fool. 


Next we come to the kindred sophism drawn from “the 
necessity of taking life.’” To kill, we are reminded, is unavoid- 
able; for wild animals must be “kept down” or the balance of 
nature would be deranged. That, of course, is undeniable; 
but unfortunately for the sportsman’s argument, it is a fact 
that the breed of foxes, rabbits, pheasants, and other victims 
of sport, is artificially kept up, not down, in order that there 
may be plenty of hunting and shooting for the idle classes to 
amuse themselves with. So far from securing the effective 
destruction of noxious animals, sport indirectly prevents it; 
more than that, it causes the killing to be done not only ineffec- 
tively, but in the most demoralizing way, by making a pastime 
out of what, if done at all, should be done as a disagreeable 
duty. But here we must in justice mention a new and ingen- 
ious excuse for blood-sports which (to add to its zest) was put 
forward by a clergyman. It is necessary to take life, he argued, 
and what is necessary is a duty; and it is right, as far as pos- 
sible, to make a pleasure of one’s duties, and therefore—but the 
conclusion is plain! Presumably the reverend gentleman, had 
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he lived a century back, would have found the same pious justi- 
fication for the practice of making up pleasure parties to see 
felons hanged. 

Speaking generally, we may class the sportsman’s remain- 
ing arguments under two heads—those which aim at showing 
that sport is of benefit to mankind, and those which actually 
discover it to be a blessing to the animals themselves. In the 
former and more prosaic category must be placed the queer 
assertion that sport “adds to the food supply” of the nation. We 
have all read how, after some aristocratic “shoot,’’ a number of 
pheasants or other palatable game were presented to the local 
hospital. Sport, it is seen, goes hand in hand with the char- 
itable and the philanthropic—truly a touching picture! But 
the fact remains that the cost of the animals who are thus 
reared primarily for sport, and secondarily for the table, is far 
in excess of their market value as food, and this at once knocks 
the bottom out of the sportsman’s patriotic contention. Every 
stag that is stalked, every pheasant that is mown down in the 
battue and every hare or rabbit that is knocked over in covert- 
shooting, has cost the country much more to produce than it 
is worth when butchered; and the game-preserver, far from 
being helpful to the community in this respect, is a positive 
incumbrance to it, as wasting labor in the production of what 
is not a food, but a luxury. Game is reared not for the benefit 
of the many, but at the cost of the many, to gratify the idle 
and cruel instincts of the few. 

Not less illusory is the plea so frequently made in sporting 
journals, as a justification of sport, that hunting and shooting 
“give employment” to a large number of people. “Do these 
hyper-humane faddists,”’ asks the Jrish Field, “ever consider 
how, by doing away with many of what they are pleased to 
call spurious sports, they would be taking the actual bread and 
butter out of the mouths of thousands of men and their fam- 
ilies? Hunting, shooting, and other sports give employment 
to such a vast number of people, directly and indirectly, that 
it would be nothing short of a national calamity if they were 
discontinued for any cause.” 

In like manner, the author of a pamphlet entitled, “Sport 
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a National Benefactor,” has calculated that fourteen millions 
of money are expended annually in Great Britain on hunting, 
shooting, and fishing, and jumps to the conclusion that these 
pastimes are a national benefit on that account. What is 
really proved by such statistics is that blood-sports are a terrible 
drain on the resources of the nation, and that fourteen millions 
are annually diverted from productive labors to be employed 
on the silliest form of luxury—the killing of animals for the 
mere amusement of rich people. It is the old fallacy of sup- 
posing that all expenditure of money, without regard to the na- 
ture of the commodities produced, is beneficial to the com- 
munity at large. 

Then there is the much-vaunted “manliness” of sport, so 
important a quality, we are told, in an imperial and military 
nation. Yet what could be more flagrantly and miserably 
unmanly than for a crowd of men to sally forth, in perfect 
security themselves, armed or mounted, with every advantage 
of power and skill on their side, to do to death with dogs or 
guns some poor, skulking, terrified little habitant of woodside 
or hedgerow? This is what Sir Henry Seton-Karr has to say 
on this point :— 

“Only those who have experienced it can realize the strength 
of the hunter’s lust to kill the hunted, though they may find 
it difficult to explain. It is certain that no race of men possess 
this desire more strongly than the Anglo-Saxons. .. . . Let 
us take it that in our case this passion is an inherited instinct— 
which civilization cannot eradicate—of a virile and dominant 
race, and that it forms a healthy natural antidote to the enerva- 
ting refinements of modern life.” 

The obvious answer to this claim is that civilization ts eradi- 
cating the destructive instincts of sport—with extreme slow- 
ness, no doubt, as in the case of all barbarous inherited tenden- 
cies, but surely and certainly, nevertheless; and the fact that 
blood-sports are already condemned by the majority of thought- 
ful people is a clear indication of what verdict the future will 
pass on the profession of killing for “fun.” That good physical 
exercise is provided by field sports, none will deny; but it is 
just as undeniable that such exercise can be as well or better 
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provided in other ways—by the equally healthful and far more 
manly sports of the gymnasium and the playing-field, which, 
be it noted, are capable of being utilized by a much larger num- 
ber of people than the privileged pastimes of the crack hunts- 
man and “shot.” There is no reason why the mass of the 
population should not, under a juster social system, have leis- 
ure to derive benefit from cricket, football, boating, hockey, 
and the other rational sports; but it is very evident that only 
a very few can ever find recreation in those blood-sports which 
are absurdly called “national.’’ The rational and humane sports 
may be for the many; the “national” and cruel sports must be 
for the few; that is not the least of the striking differences that 
distinguish them. 

And as for the justification of sport as a training for war, 
the question arises what kind of sport and what kind of train- 
ing are intended? Training is either physical or mental. As 
far as physical training is concerned, blood-sports are no better 
preparation for war than ordinary athletics, but if it is mental 
and moral training that our patriots have in mind, it may be 
granted that there is nothing so efficacious as blood-sports as 
a school for one quality—callousness. It all depends on what 
is the type of character that we desire to produce. If we wish 
our country to be a peaceful, sympathetic, and considerate mem- 
ber of the family of nations, then assuredly it is not wise to 
encourage its youths in the practice of blood-sports. To break 
up hares, to worry stags, to shoot pigeons from traps, to dig 
foxes out of their holes, and to course bagged rabbits—such 
sports as these cannot possibly conduce to generosity of char- 
acter or to that much misunderstood quality which is called 
“manliness.” And finally, if the Japanese have become a great 
military nation without the practice of field-sports, what can 
be the sensc of repeating—in the face of experience no less than 
of reason—that hunting and shooting are an essential training 
for war? 

But it is when he is demonstrating that sport comes as a 
boon and a blessing to the non-human races which are the vic- 
tims of it, that the sportsman is most entertaining. “They like 
it,” he asserts, when any pity is expressed for the hunted fox 
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or stag. This love, on the part of certain animals, for being 
hunted to death is surely one of the most curious facts in natural 
history, and makes it seem almost an injustice to horses, cows, 
pigs, and other domestic creatures, that they are denied a priv- 
ilege which is so freely accorded to their wilder brethren. Why 
should deer, for instance, be specially favored in this respect? 
The stag, as Lord Ruthven once remarked at the meeting of 
the Sporting League is “a most pampered animal.’”’ “When 
he was going to be hunted he was carried to the meet in a com- 
fortable cart. When set down, the first thing he did was to 
crop the grass. When the hounds got too near, they were 
stopped. By and by he lay down, and was wheeled back to his 
comfortable home. It was a life that many would like to live.” 
It appears, therefore, that it is a loss, a deprivation, not to be 
hunted over a country full of barbed wire and broken bottles 
by a pack of staghounds. Life is mean and poor without it; 
for to humans and non-humans alike, sport, as Lord Ruthven 
expressed it, is “the gift of God.” 

But the sportsman can be considerably more “slim” than 
this, when hard pressed in controversy by his implacable pur- 
suers, and among his many devices for confusing the issue, 
the most subtle, perhaps, is the metaphysical argument which 
pleads that it is better for the animals to be bred and killed in 
sport than not to be bred at all, and that it is to the “preserva- 
tion” which sport affords that certain species owe their escape 
from extinction. When a bill was introduced in parliament in 
1883, for the prohibition of the cruel sport of Pigeon Shooting, 
it was opposed by Sir Herbert Maxwell on the ground that a 
pigeon would rather accept life, “under the condition of his 
life being a short and happy one, violently terminated,” than 
not be brought into existence; and the same sportsman has 
since stated, as a “salient paradox,” that one who takes delight 
in pursuing and slaying wild animals may claim to rank among 
their best friends. It escaped Sir Herbert Maxwell’s notice, as 
it escapes the notice of all who seek refuge in this amusing piece 
of sophistry, that it is beyond our power to ascertain the feel- 
ings or the preferences of a pigeon, or of any other being, 
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before he is in existence; what we have to deal with is the sen- 
tience of animals that already exist. 

And as for the contention that animals are “preserved” by 
sport, it is sufficient to point out that it rests on a mental con- 
fusion between the individual animal and the species. It would 
be little comfort to the individual fox who is torn to pieces by 
the hounds to know, if he could know, that his species is pre- 
served by his tormenters, and that the same process of death- 
dealing will thus be perpetuated. When Sir Herbert Max- 
well asserts that, but for fox-hunting, the fox would have been 
exterminated in England, like the wolf, the answer, of course, 
is that of the two methods extermination is far the more merci- 
ful. Can it be pretended that it would have been kinder to 
wolves to keep a number of them alive in order that sportsmen 
might for ever pursue and break them up? 

And really, if it is so kind to animals to preserve them that 
they may be worried with hounds, we ought to feel some com- 
punction at having allowed the humane old sport of bear-baiting 
to be abolished, for according to the same “salient paradox” the 
bear-baiter was Bruin’s best friend. It is sad to think that 
there used to be bears in many an English village where now 
they are never seen! Yet, strange to say, Sir H. Maxwell re- 
fers to bear-baiting as “rightly relegated by law to the cata- 
logue of outrage,” forgetting that his sporting predecessors de- 
fended their brutal pastimes by the same fallacies as those in 
which the modern sportsman confides. 

It is for the fox, perhaps, that the sportsman’s solicitude is 
most touching and most characteristic. “If we stay fox-hunt- 
ing,” it has been said, “foxes will die far more brutal deaths in 
cruel vermin traps, until there are none left to die.” How 
tender, how considerate, is this disinterested regard for the 
welfare of the hunted animal! The merciful sportsman steps 
in, to save a noxious species from extinction, and in return for 
such “preservation” demands that the grateful fox shall be 
hunted and worried and dismembered for the amusement of his 
gentle benefactor. But are not our fox-hunting friends just a 
trifle too clever in making, at one and the same time, two quite 
incompatible and contradictory claims for their beloved profes- 
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sion—first, that it saves the fox from extermination, and sec- 
ondly, that it rids the countryside of a very mischievous animal ? 
“For six good months,” says the Sportsman, “he is allowed to 
frolic at his ease, with all his poultry bills paid for him.” The 
argument here is that there can be no cruelty in fox-hunting, 
because the fox is preserved. But in that case what about the 
following defence of fox-hunting by the editor of the “Bad- 
minton Library?” “The sentimentalist,” he says, “does not 
consider those other tragedies for which the fox is responsible, 
the rabbits, leverets, poultry, and game birds that he devours 
daily. The death of a fox is indeed the salvation of much 
life.” 

So the farmer is to be grateful to the fox-hunter because the 
fox is killed, and the fox himself is to be grateful to the same 
person because he is not killed! It is obvious that the sporting 
folk cannot have it both ways; they cannot take credit for the 
destruction of a pest, and also for preventing that pest being ex- 
terminated by the injured farmer. Let them choose one of the 
alternative arguments, and keep to it. 

The more one considers it, one cannot but smile at the sports- 
man’s “love” for the animalswhom he so persecutes and worries. 
Tom Tulliver, we remember, was described by George Eliot as 
“fond of animals—fond, that is, of throwing stones at them;” 
and so it is with this affection of the sportsman’s. ‘What 
name should we bestow,” says an old writer, “on a superior be- 
ing who, without provocation or advantage, should continue 
from day to day, void of all pity or remorse, to torment man- 
kind for diversion, and at the same time endeavor with the ut- 
most care to preserve their lives and to propagate their species, 
in order to increase the number of victims devoted to his ma- 
levolence, and be delighted in proportion to the miseries which 
he occasioned? I say, what name detestable enough could we 
find for such a being? Yet, if we impartially consider the case, 
we must acknowledge that, with regard to the inferior animals, 
just such a being is the sportsman.’”? 

Such, then, are the arguments which are advanced in all ser- 
iousness, and without a suspicion or twinkle of humor, to prove 
that blood-sports are a benefit to mankind and to the lower 
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races alike. But, before concluding, I must mention one other 
piece of reasoning which is as amusing as any specimen of 
sportsman’s logic—the “trust the specialist’ fallacy, which as- 
serts that none but sportsmen can fairly pass judgment on 
sport. For example, when a memorial was presented to a 
former Prime Minister against the Royal Buckhounds, a cer- 
tain paper gravely remarked that “what proportion of the pro- 
testing gentlemen had ever been on horseback, it was not easy 
to determine.” The assumption, it will be seen, is that when any 
cruel practice is arraigned before public opinion, we are not 
merely to trust the specialist on technical matters that rightly 
lie within his ken, but we are to let him decide the wider 
ethical issues on which, being no more than human, he is cer- 
tain to have the strongest professional prejudice. It is an 
argument worthy of the Sublime Porte itself. 

In like manner Lord Ribblesdale, when defending stag-hunt- 
ing in his book on “The Queen’s Hounds” expressed the sports- 
man’s case as follows: “Most people will agree that conclu- 
sions founded on practice must always have a slight pull when 
placed in the scales with conclusions based upon theory, hear- 
say, or conjecture—even granting the fullest credit for sincer- 
ity and bona fides to the opponents of stag-hunting.” 

Now it is, of course, absurd to represent the ethical objections 
to sport as “based upon theory, hearsay, or conjecture,” for the 
methods of sportsmen are well known and beyond dispute, 
and many of those who most strongly condemn such practices 
have been sportsmen themselves and are thoroughly conversant 
with the facts. But what I wish to point out is that Lord Rib- 
blesdale’s description of the sportsman’s defence of sport as “a 
conclusion founded on practice’ might be just as logically ap- 
plied to the criminal’s defence of crime. To invoke the judg- 
ment of an expert, on the morality of a practice in which he is 
professionally interested, is an error similar to that of setting 
the cat to watch the cream. 

On the whole, it is not surprising that the Sportsman, who 
can devise no cleverer modes of escape from his humanitarian 
pursuers than the sophisms above mentioned, is already being 
brought to bay, and stands in imminent danger of being, con- 
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troversially, “broken up.” Indeed, considering the nature of 
the arguments adduced in its favor, one is inclined to think that 
sport must be not only cruel to the victims of the chase, but 
ruinous to the mental capacity of the gentlemen who indulge 
in it. It can hardly be doubted that the ludicrous aspect of 
modern sport will more and more present itself to those who 
possess the sense of humor; and we may even hope that the 
poverty-stricken caricaturists of our comic papers will some 
day relinquish their threadbare jokes over the blunders of the 
hunting-field and the shooting-box, to discover that the subject 
of sport is rich in another kind of comedy—the essential silli- 
ness of the habit of sport itself, and the crass absurdity of the 
arguments put forward by its apologists. 
Henry S. SALT. 
HUMANITARIAN LEAGUE, LoNnpDOoN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


STUDIES IN THE SERMON ON THE Mount. By Rev. The Hon. 
E. Lyttleton, M. A. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1905. 


Pp. 392. 


It is a pleasure to be able to welcome a really good book on the 
Sermon on the Mount. These studies are the work of a clear, 
strong thinker, who is in deep sympathy with his subject. 

The book, as Mr. Lyttleton tells us in the Preface, is not a com- 
plete work; for it only deals with the actual precepts recorded in 
the three chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel. Scarcely anything 
is said about such controversional subjects as the relation between 
the Matthcean and Lukan reports; nor does it touch on critical 
and textual questions except when they seem to be bound up with 
the interpretation of the words. It is “intended for those thought- 
ful students who wish to get hold of the meaning of the words as 
they are handed down.” 

The starting point of these studies was the spontaneous and 
unstinted admiration professed far and wide for the Sermon on 
the Mount. ‘The admiration, the author believes, depends, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, on the main idea of the Sermon. In 
the Introduction he inquires what that idea is. 

The Sermon is not admired because it satisfies human desire 
for exhaustive and simple directions to guide them in the conduct 
of life. Its precepts are not exhaustive. They are not intended 
to be: there are whole tracts of human life on which, apparently, 
the words of Jesus shed no ray of light. Nor are they simple. 
Many of them are paradoxical. They do not save us the trouble 
of thinking, but on the contrary powerfully stimulate thought. 
“Almost the first principle which a young student lays down for 
himself in interpreting the precepts is that a literal obedience is 
not required: we must obey them in spirit.” But obedience in 
spirit is more difficult than literal obedience. It is easier and 
more simple to turn the cheek to the smiter than to act on the 
principle—Don’t retaliate. In the interest of the smiter it is well 
sometimes to hit back. And the complex significance of actions 
must be considered in determining their character. Life is not 
simple, consequently it cannot be guided by simple rules. 

The precepts of the Discourse are obviously not simple and 
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exhaustive. But they have one prevailing characteristic. They 
are all based ultimately on a certain view of God’s relation to 
man, namely, that we are the children of a Heavenly Father, who 
cares for us and guides our lives. This idea is “so deeply stamped 
on every phrase and so determines the treatment of every topic, 
that the admiration stirred among men by the whole Discourse 
must be largely and mainly due to this characteristic.” Man has 
an instinctive yearning belief in a God who cares how we fare in 
this life of ours. And Christ’s teaching throughout appeals to it. 
Unless this be so, it is impossible to explain the high estimate in 
which these words are held. For they advocate aims, motives, 
and ideas which are independent of and often antagonistic to 
those most urgently suggested by ordinary human life. In the 
Beatitudes ¢. g. the speaker goes clean contrary to the maxims 
and ideas of life which prevail and always have prevailed among 
mankind. Blessedness is to be obtained by a simple trust in our 
Father in Heaven, who is ever ready to give good things to them 
that ask Him. A consciousness of sonship is “completely suffi- 
cient to give all needful encouragement to control our wayward- 
ness, to clear our vision for the true prospective and to quicken 
us with an infinite inspiration—fresh, buoyant, and eternal.” 
Guided by this idea, Mr. Lyttleton unfolds the significance of the 
various precepts with great insight and freshness. He makes us 
feel vividly and powerfully the appeal of the words of the Master. 
In explaining the admiration of men for Christ’s teaching, he 
does not attach sufficient importance to the setting of the Sermon. 
It cannot be separated from the rest of the gospel narratives. The 
singular attractiveness of the whole life and teaching of Jesus is 
associated in our minds with all His words. Also Mr. Lyttleton 
lays, perhaps, too much emphasis on the consciousness of sonship 
as distinguished from the fact of sonship. As a son of the Father, 
‘man is made in the image of God, and whether we have an 
instinctive yearning belief in a God who cares how we fare in this 
life of ours, or not, the words of One who was conscious of His 
sonship must appeal to what is deepest and truest in our natures. 
We recognize our native language, and respond instinctively to 
an expression which appeals to the family dignity. How far we 
will try to carry out these precepts without faith in a God 
who cares is another question. The only adequate motive seems 
to be belief in the Fatherhood of God. 
In a chapter (xxxii) on the meaning of Christian, it is pointed 
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out that the same prominence of the idea of Fatherhood is obsery- 
able in the life of Jesus as in His teaching. Hence, the prevailing 
popular conception of Christianity as a revelation of conduct only, 
is false. “To imitate Christ is to imitate One who first and fore- 
most was religious: that is, whose life was essentially and per- 
petually a life of prayer.” Prayerfulness was not in His case a 
“separable adjunct of a life of lofty morality,” but its central 
characteristic. Further, of all Christ’s activities the only one 
adopted for imitation is prayer. His “actions refuse to be classi- 
fied into categories or described according to any system, and 
seem almost designed to warn us against imitation except in the 
one particular that He spent time in prayer to His Heavenly 
Father.” To think that we could live His life without access to 
the source of His inspiration would be folly. The strenuous and 
uninterrupted prayerfulness of Jesus may even be taken as “ex- 
plaining to some extent the utter mystery of such a character 
appearing in the history of mankind.” Because praying is a 
receiving of divine life and strength, and with it “the character, 
though adorable in its spotless excellence, becomes to some extent 
intelligible.” 
Davip PHILLIPS. 
Radyr, Cardiff, Wales. 


SOKRATES UND DIE ETHIK. Von Hermann Nohl. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1904. 


Nietzsche in an aphorism in “Die Frohliche Wissenschaft,” has 
commented in his strange ironical way in the last words of Socra- 
tes as recorded in the Phaedo, “I owe a cock to A¢sculapius,” 
and marked it as a sign of the deep hidden pessimism of Socrates, 
of his conviction that life was really a disease. As we read those 
words in Nietzsche, we can take them, as we must take so much 
in “Die Frohliche Wissenschaft,” as suggestive, disquieting, 
enlightening, but as on the whole misleading and untrue. It is 
characteristic of the standpoint from which Herr Nohl regards 
Socrates, that he quite simply and seriously takes these words as 
indicative of the deepest feelings and sentiments of Socrates. 
They show that at death “he felt himself released from the illness 
of this life.” This is a book on Socrates written from the stand- 
point of that modern individualism and scepticism which finds in 
Nietschze its chief exponent. “The conviction of the irrationality 
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of life and the impossibility of comprehending in concept men’s 
ethical relations has given me the light which has guided me 
through the labyrinth of the Socratic question.” So Herr Nohl 
prefaces his book. For him the great fact about Socrates is his 
failure. He tried, as no other man had tried, to reduce life to 
reason, and he ended in a confession of complete ignorance. If 
we are wise we shall learn from his failure that he had attempted 
an impossible task. 

This is perhaps a new view of Socrates, but Herr Nohl gives 
us a very striking and admirable picture of the man. He brings 
vividly before us the impression which Socrates must have made 
upon his contemporaries. Very suggestive e. g. is the remark 
that Socrates’ disciples felt that they could only give an account 
of their teacher in artistic form. What they had to convey was 
no positive or formulated teaching, but the living impression of 
a life. Herr Nohl indeed insists in talking of the irrationality of 
art and contrasting it in this respect with thought. Of course, if 
we choose to identify scientific method with reason, and art with 
irrationality, it is easy to depict the failure of Socrates to reduce 
virtue to a science as the failure of reason and the triumph of 
irrationality. But this curious point of view affects only the 
philosophical moral which the author draws from his account of 
Socrates’ life, not the vigor and the essential truth of his descrip- 
tion. 

Herr Nohl finds the origin of the Socratic method, and the ex- 
planation of the doctrine that virtue is knowledge, in the relation 
of Socrates to Hippocrates and the Greek school of scientific 
medicine. This chapter is very suggestive and is, we think, a real 
contribution to the subject. Socrates’ logic is too often viewed 
in the light of the metaphysical system which Plato constructed 
out of it, and far too little in the light of its origin. 

Less convincing is the author’s account of Socrates’ attitude 
to religion. It is possible that Socrates ought to have held the 
views on that subject which the author attributes to him, but al- 
most certain that he actually did not. We think, too, that this 
author exaggerates Socrates’ skepticism. It is very doubtful 
whether the early Platonic dialogues with their negative con- 
clusions are as historically true as Xenophon’s account of the 
positive definitions of justice and piety, e. g., which he attributes 
to Socrates. 
3ut though there are many points in the book where the author’s 
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arguments are hardly convincing, the book as a whole is the most 
suggestive and stimulating account of Socrates we have read. 
A. D. Linpsay. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


CoLONIAL ADMINISTRATION: By Paul S. Reinsch (The Citi- 
zen’s Library of Economics, Politics and Sociology), The Mac- 
Millan Company, New York, 1905. Pp. VIII, 422. 


The two works of Professor Reinsch—“Colonial Government,” 
which appeared several years ago, and “Colonial Administration,” 
now under review—serve to bring out clearly the two-fold char- 
acter of the problems to which the acquisition of over-sea depend- 
encies give rise—that of the endowment of each dependency with 
a government adapted to its needs, and that of the working and 
of the special problems, educational, economic and social, that 
exist in each such territory. The former of these two works 
related to the first of these classes of problems. In the present 
work, relating to the second class, the author has not attempted 
to present a solution of any of these special problems as they pre- 
sent themselves in the insular dependencies of the United States, 
but instead has sought, in a series of interesting chapters entitled 
“Education and General Social Improvement,” “Colonial 
Finance,” “Currency, Banking and Credit,” etc., to give us a 
comprehensive, though necessarily summary, sketch of the char- 
acter of these various problems and the manner in which their 
solution has been attempted in the colonies of European govern- 
ments, and to some extent in the insular dependencies of the 
United States. 

These chapters appeal more particularly to those who are active- 
ly engaged in colonial work, or are making a detailed study of 
colonial problems. The general reader will be chiefly interested 
in the author’s introductory chapter, in which, as a result of his 
studies, he gives his own conclusions regarding what may be 
called the general phases of the colonial question—that is, the ex- 
tent to which the policy of one government acquiring and hold- 
ing other territory in a condition of dependency can be justified 
on ethical grounds or has been vindicated by practical results. 

Generally speaking, Professor Reinsch must be included among 
those who doubt the wisdom of the policy of expansion, not only 
in so far as the United States is concerned, but as regards other 
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countries as well. He thus questions seriously the very founda- 
tion of such a policy—the attempt on the part of one country 
to determine the character of the Institutions that shall prevail in 
another. He points out that even those institutions and lines 
of action, concerning the good results of which in countries of 
an advanced civilization there is an unanimity of opinion, may 
give quite contrary results in another country having a different 
or lower degree of advancement. In this connection he specially 
cities the experience of Great Britain in India. Thus, he writes: 

“Experience seems to show that even those institutions which 
are by us considered the very foundation of good government 
may have harmful results when introduced into another society. 
The most striking example of this is found in the experience of 
Great Britain in India.....Thus, who would not agree that the 
impartial enforcement of contracts, the system of judicial ap- 
peals, representative government, the institution of the jury sys- 
tem, a free press, and liberal education are things about the use- 
fulness of which among us there can be no two opinions. The 
British introduced these institutions into India with the best of 
intentions and yet with such results that their opponents can now 
plausibly argue that they must have been animated with the 
sinister purpose of disrupting and undermining Indian society. 
The most unfortunate consequences have resulted. Through the 
rigid enforcement of contracts the vast agricultural debtor class 
has been gradually enslaved to the money-lenders and is being 
ousted from its ancestral holdings. The scientific method of ap- 
peals favors the machinations of the unscrupulous native leaders, 
who gain a livelihood by stirring up litigation and making the 
most of judicial delay with the result that the confidence of the 
English population in the justice and efficiency of the law has been 
impaired.” 

In another place after describing the educational system that 
Great Britain has introduced into India, he concludes: 

“The system has in general had a most unfortunate effect upon 
the intelligent life of India, introducing elements entirely alien 
to Indian culture which have turned the mind of Indian educated 
men away from the development of their inherited philosophical 
and literary civilization.” 

Thus, generalizing, he says that whenever the ideal of a liter- 
ary training has been followed in colonies disastrous results have 
been produced ; that the natives have been given aspirations which 
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cannot possibly be satisfied ; that a class has been educated whose 
sole aim is the securing of governmental positions; and that just 
to the extent to which education has been extended the people 
have shown a disinclination to engage in purely industrial work,— 
in a word, that the system of education which gives only good 
results in Europe and the United States has failed to benefit, if 
it has not worked an actual injury, to the less advanced countries 
into which the attempt has been made to introduce it. 

It is not necessary at this time to attempt to pass judgment 
upon the correctness of these and other conclusions arrived at by 
Professor Reinsch. It needs scarcely to be said that there are 
many who, while admitting that mistakes in colonial policy have 
been made in the past, and will continue to be made in the future, 
nevertheless hold that the advancement of civilization that has 
resulted from the colonial policy of European nations and the 
United States has more than justified its adoption. All that it 
is desired to do here is to point out that Professor Reinsch has 
given us a work that not only shows wide reading, but presents 
a careful study of the ultimate as well as the immediately practical 
character of the problems to which a colonial policy give rise. 
As a general introduction to the study of colonial administration, 
and as a work stimulating thought regarding the fundamental 
considerations involved, Professor Reinsch’s latest contribution 
constitutes a welcome addition to the growing American literature 


regarding colonial affairs. 
W. F. WILLoucnHpsy. 


San Juan, Porto Rico. 


Die SEXUELLE Frace. Von Professor Dr. August Forel. 
Muenchen: E. Reinhardt. 1905. 


Professor Forel is a medical man and was formerly super- 
intendent of the Zurich lunatic asylum and professor of Psychiatry 
at the university of Zurich. He has published several works of a 
sociological character from a medical point of view, and the 
present volume, although larger in scope than any of its prede- 
cessors, deals with its subject from substantially the same stand- 
point. In a sub-title he describes the present work as a study of 
the sex question for educated people on the basis of natural science, 
psychology, hygiene and sociology. 

It is an extensive field which Dr. Forel attempts to explore, and 
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although he is able to provide the student with a considerable 
amount of information at first hand as the fruit of his experiences 
among lunatics, a good deal of what he has to say is a summary 
of the opinions of others. The sixth chapter on the history and 
development of marriage is a reproduction of the investigations 
of Westermarck, and the chapter on sexual pathology owes a great 
deal to the publications of Kraft-Ebing on the same subject. 
Dr. Forel candidly admits his obligations to the labors of others, 
and his object is not so much to enrich the subject with original 
results of his own as to bring all our existing knowledge relating 
to the question of sex to a focus, and to show us what science and 
history teach us regarding this all-important problem. In the 
first seven chapters Dr. Forel discusses the history and psy- 
chology of sex life, in the seventh chapter we have a discussion 
of the diseases of sex life; the remaining chapters are of a socio- 
logical character and attempt to define the relations which exist 
between sexual characteristics and the general social life of man. 

According to Dr. Forel the fundamental principle in the sex 
question is the fact that with man as with every other living crea- 
ture the immanent object of all sex characteristics, including 
the sentiment of love, is the continuation of the species. It follows 
from this that all arrangements between the sexes must be of such 
a nature as will lead to the production of a higher type of human- 
ity, both physical and mental. The production from generation 
to generation of a higher type of man is the only permanent secur- 
ity we possess for the progress of the world. Social laws and 
social customs of whatever kind which hinder the production 
of the best type of manhood are inimical to the march of 
civilization and the happiness of the race. The supreme ob- 
ject of all who care for social advance should be the creation 
of a social conscience of such overwhelming power as would pre- 
vent the perpetuation of degenerate human types. It will be seen 
that Dr. Forel takes very much the same view of sex relationships 
as Mr. Francis Galton. Like Mr. Galton, he would subordinate 
everything to the one central and supreme purpose of improving 
the quality of the race. When we look at the average man and 
the deep-seated customs of society it must be admitted that Dr. 
Forel sets a colossal task before humanity, perhaps some will 
say a utopian task. But if we look back at the transformations 
which have taken place in human opinion in the past it is not at 
all impossible that a time may come when sex relationships may 
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be dominated by an altogether higher standard than exists among 
us at the present day. 

Some of the remedies which Dr. Forel proposes for the defects 
of our existing matrimonial customs are hardly likely to com- 
mend themselves to the social or ethical reformer. He expresses 
himself in favor of concubinage in cases where marriages are 
sterile, and seems to overlook all the difficulties and miseries 
which have been inseparable from this institution in the past. In 
fact the book is stronger on its medical than on its social side and 
although it is addressed to the educated public, it is to a large 
extent a medical book, dealing in many instances with medical 
details which are more suited to the expert than to the general 
public. But the whole question of sex relationships is an 
exceedingly delicate and difficult one and it is most useful to have 
the opinions of a man of so much expert experience on certain 
branches of the subject as Dr. Forel. 

W. D. Morrison. 


London, England. 


Let YoutH But Know. A plea for reason in education. By 
Kappa. London: Methuen & Co., 1905. 

THE GARDEN OF CHILDHOOD. Stories for Little Folk at School 
and At Home. By Alice M. Chesterton. With illustrations by 
Gertrude M. Bradley, London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
1905. 


Under the first of these titles, a series of papers originally pub- 
lished in the Westminster Gazette, are collected and given to the 
world in book form. As these papers appeared one after another, 
they attracted considerable attention and reached a wider audience 
than any book on education can hope to touch. 

Intended mainly as criticism of public-school education, they 
at the same time and perhaps necessarily dealt with the funda- 
mental problems of all education and so could be read with inter- 
est by the ordinary reader as well as by the expert. The author 
tells us in his introduction to this reprint, that the articles were 
written before he had made the acquaintance of any authorities on 
education and no doubt much of their charm and freshness is due 
to this circumstance. The delightful naiveté, with which the well 
worn themes—the importance of science (or perhaps what would 
now be rather called Nature Study), the neglect of history, the de- 
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fects of a classical curriculum—are presented and discussed with- 
out reference to any authorities more professional than Aladdin 
and Sinbad, Wordsworth and Heine, would have been impossible 
had the author studied beforehand all the books he names in his in- 
troduction and notes or from which he quotes in the appendix. We 
doubt very much, however, whether these additions constitute 
any real improvement of the original plan. They seem rather 
to emphasize the scrappiness and lack of organic unity which 
are the seroius, although perhaps unavoidable, defects of a 
book so compiled. Perhaps the most striking and valuable connec- 
tion between the chapters is to be found in the constant insistence 
on the importance of the end of education as “the intimate reali- 
zation of the wonders of nature and of the human lot.” The man 
who has this realization, who attains “a religion of the intellect” 
is the truly moral man and “by its ethical influence a system of 
education must stand or fall.” 

While the first of these books advocates that the teaching of 
morality, although all important, should be done indirectly through 
science, history, and literature, rather than by set lessons, the 
second book is intended to be used in connection with a syllabus of 
direct moral instruction issued by the Moral Instruction League. 

“The Garden of Childhood” is a collection of stories written to 
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illustrate for little children, the lessons on “cleanliness,” ‘“man- 
ners,” “courage,” “perseverance,” etc., outlined in the syllabus of 
moral instruction. In the short preface the authoress urges that 
the moral of each story should be felt by the children rather than 
emphasized by the teacher. 

The stories certainly appear to be so clear and interesting that 
they should morally explain themselves, but the above suggestion 
points to one of the chief difficulties which many feel to lie in the 
way of direct moral instruction. Can children be interested 
directly in questions of morality ? or do they feel a natural, instinc- 
tive recoil from all direct teaching of the kind and if so, can and 
should this be overcome? 

The need for moral training of children becomes ever more 
pressing, and we shall look with anxious interest to the results of 
the experience of those teachers who are trying to carry out this 
course of ethical teaching. 

MILLICENT MACKENZIE. 


University College, Cardiff. 
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In Pertt Or Cuance. By C. F. G. Masterman, M. A., New 
York: B. W. Huebsch. 


Mr. Masterman, who occupies the position of Literary Editor 
of the London Times, and who with others of the young Liberal 
Party has been carried into Parliament by the recent movement in 
English politics has “written in time of tranquillity,” some essays 
of more than passing note. 

These essays first appearing in substance, in the Contemporary 
Review, the Independent Review, the Commonwealth, the Speaker, 
the Pilot and the Daily News, are now fortunately collected 
in a book, the form and finish of which is worthy of the rare 
contents. 

The theme of the various essays is sociological, in the fullest 
meaning of the term. It is a study of ideals, one might say of 
the passing of the Ideal, and of the relation of present day feel- 
ing to the problems of society. Political, social, religious and in- 
dustrial conditions are vividly portrayed, although after the method 
of the impressionist; but through these conditions the author is 
seeking the motives and impulses which now animate society. 

Literature is treated from the point of view of its social con- 
tent, and the treatment given to Henley, Gissing, Meyers, Ches- 
terton, Bernard Shaw, Wells and others, is such as to lay bare 
their deeper hearts, especially as they relate to the social problem 
of the age. 

Religion also is considered from the standpoint of social need, 
and the work of Spencer and others of “The New Revolution,” 
and Gladstone, Temple, Wescott, Creighton and Dolling of the 
older faith, is reviewed in the earnest effort to find what of re- 
ligious faith yet remains of value to society. The note of despair 
is frequently struck as Mr. Masterman views the passing of spir- 
itual certainties. This comes more forcefully to view when he 
studies the statistics of church attendance in London, in the essay 
on “The Religion of the City.” He sees the majority of city dwell- 
ers sinking into a weary, unillumined and utterly barren existence, 
with no horizon beyond the narrow round of toil. 

But if there is despair, there is the energy of despair; or some- 
thing rising out of despair which challenges effort. Condemning 
Mr. Chesterton’s “Blasphemy of Optimism,” the author does not 
turn to pessimism, but rather to melioration. The time of tran- 
quility shall pass. A new day of real social progress is foretold, 
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although there is no clear presentation of what that day shall bring, 
or how it shall come. 

This study of present social conditions and ideals through the 
writings and work of others, is admirably seconded by direct ob- 
servation on the part of the author; and the essays which will 
leave the strongest impression on the mind of the reader are those 
entitled, “June in England,” and “In Dejection near Tooting,” in 
which, with concentrated power, he gives a picture of the changes 
which an age of industrialism is working in the social life. 

The scenes described, the personalities studied, and the issues 
characterized in this book are all English; but the forces seen at 
work in the inner life of society, as in the outward economic 
changes going forward, are also to be found in America, and this 
study of the deeper life of England will throw much light upon 
our problems in America. 

The student of literature, the student of religious life, and the 
student of sociology will find equal satisfaction in the careful 
perusal of this book, from which one can but turn away with the 
feeling that he has spent profitable hours in the presence of a 
master mind, and with a spirit thrilled with profound and ennobling 
emotions. 

The fineness and finish of the English used, will also prove no 
small delight to the lover of good prose. 

LesLiE WILLIS SPRAGUE. 
New York. 


SOCIALISM AND Positive Science. By Enrico Ferri, London. 
Independent Labor Party, 1905. Pp. 174. 

SociALISM AND Society. By J. Ramsay Macdonald, London. 
Independent Labor Party, 1905. Pp. 184. 


It is interesting at the moment when the British Parliament is 
regarding its Labor members with the respect due to a new political 
force to find the Independent Labor Party undertaking the issue 
of a Socialist’s library as a medium for the expression of its teach- 
ing. Under the general editorship of Mr. Macdonald there will 
be produced a series of volumes aiming at an exposition of politi- 
cal philosophy and social economics from the standpoint of Social- 
ism. Such an attempt should be warmly welcomed. Hitherto 
Socialists have in the main contented themselves with undis- 
criminating attacks upon existing society and with appeals to sen- 
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timent in place of constructive thinking. With the opportunity for 
action will come a better understanding of what is possible. This 
is well exemplified by comparing the volumes under review. Pro- 
fessor Ferri, writing primarily for Italian readers, far behind 
our own in political emancipation and social wellbeing, adheres 
more closely to the phrases around which has gathered an imag- 
inary glory, and of which vagueness is the chief virtue. “Each 
has a right to equal reward;” “All men ought to give themselves 
up to the work that best corresponds to their ability ;” are abstract 
statements that need serious qualification if applied to the actual 
world. The crude law of surplus value; the existence of only 
two classes in society, the workers and the owners of property ; 
the purely economic interpretation of history; these are accepted 
in a way that removes all faith in the author’s discrimination. Mr. 
Macdonald on the other hand, expressly dissociates himself from 
these crudities. For him Socialism stands for organization. 
He sees in the present system a failure to achieve an equitable 
distribution of wealth. The moral character developed in a world 
directed by self-interest is essentially mean and degraded. Many 
needs, the satisfaction of which cannot be made the source of in- 
dividual profit, go unsatisfied. Socialism alone will remedy 
these evils, thinks Mr. Macdonald. He agrees with Professor 
Ferri, however, in advocating the support of a strong Labor repre- 
sentation in parliament, dissociated from any other party, which 
shall devote its whole energies to extending the sphere of state ad- 
ministration. It is here, of course, that individualists disagree. 
They are as anxious as Mr. Macdonald for the elimination of con- 
flicting interests ; for selfishness to give way to the desire for com- 
mon good. But they ask for a guarantee that a Labor Party will 
not be as much a representative of a sectional interest as any other. 
They doubt the ability of administrative Socialism to organize pro- 
duction as efficiently as under a system of individual liberty. This 
objection is rendered the stronger by the complete failure of the 
present writers to do justice to the exceeding complexity of the 
existing industrial organization and to the measure of its success. 
Instead, by a circular definition, Socialism is always assumed to 
be synonymous with the end to be gained, namely, perfect organ- 
ization, animated by a completely ethical spirit. The chief argu- 
ment in support is the analogy, entirely unscientific, between the 
State and an Organism. An Organism develops a system of 
unified control. Hence the life of the society, being an organism, 
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must have its affairs directed by the State. Natural selection 
secures the survival of the fittest. Hence the Darwinian theory, 
the great scientific law of development in the modern world, 
guarantees the eventual prevalence of Socialism, which, by 
definition, is made to coincide with the most efficient system of 
social relations. 

These fallacies are only pointed out because we cannot but feel 
that the strength of the Socialist position, in many ways so forcibly 
here stated, is seriously weakened by reliance on a series of false 
analogies so calculated to do harm if accepted as the basis of con- 
structive political action. 


C. J. HamItton. 
London. 


Our Or Worx. A Stupy or EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES. By 
Frances A. Kellor. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1904. Pp. IX. 292. 


This volume, divided into two parts, deals with Intelligence Offi- 
ces under seven chapters, which state the problem, describe places, 
give business methods and conditions connected with offices ; raise 
the question of responsibility for attendant immorality; show the 
difficulties from the point of view of the office, and finally, with re- 
cent developments, suggest remedies. 

Part II, in three chapters, deals with Employment Agencies ; 
Agencies for Men; Professional, Commercial Agencies, Free Em- 
ployment Bureaus and finally State Municipal Laws. 

As the title suggests, the out-of-work problem is thus covered. 
The volume has the first clear advantage of depending chiefly 
upon personal investigation rather than upon statistical tables 
of questionable value. Miss Kellor writes for those who go to 
these agencies for helpers rather than for students, but her as- 
sistance to students is all the more effective for that reason. She 
looks rather to patrons and officials for improvements, to “the 
home makers and practical business men.” 

The author visited 732 agencies for which she has trustworthy 
documentary evidence. 

It is one of the signs of competence in this investigation that, 
as suggested in the preface, Miss Kellor keeps a saving sympathy 
with the object of her criticism. There is no better test of good 
social work of this character. 
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The second value is the distinctly social note which the reader 
everywhere feels. This is indeed a result of the sympathy for 
the difficulties of the agencies which the author never forgets. 

It is a pleasure to recommend a book with such confidence as 
this volume inspires. 

Joun GRAHAM Brooks. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


Da SocraTe A Hecet. Di Bertrando Spaventa. Nuovi Saggi 
di critica filosofica a cura di Giovanni Gentile. Laterga e figli. 
Bari: Pp. xvi, 432, 1905. 

PROBLEMI DEL Monpo Morate. Di Igino Petrone. Remo 
Sandron: Milano, Palermo, Napoli. Pp. iv, 334, 1905. 

I PRESUPPOSTI FILOSOFICI DELLA NOZIONE DEL Diritto. Di Prof. 
Giorgio del Vecchio, Bologna: Zanichelli. Pp. xii, 192, 1905. 


The title of “Da Socrate a Hegel” is likely to raise false expec- 
tations : the book itself is nothing more than a miscellany of articles 
by Bertrando Spaventa unearthed from old and scarce reviews 
by the pious industry of an admiring disciple, and arranged in the 
order of time covered by the subject in question. Thus, the vol- 
ume begins with a discussion of the doctrine of Socrates, (in the 
form of a review of an essay by Prof. Bertini), and ends with a 
discussion of psychological naturalism from a Hegelian point of 
view. The intervening essays cover a variety of ground, but, in- 
teresting as they are in themselves, they have no special signifi- 
cance for students of ethics. 

Professor Petrone’s essays on the other hand, are nothing if not 
ethical. The polemic against Nietzsche tends to be monotonous ; 
and the essays generally may be said to be different variations of 
the theme that ethics considered as the philosophy of action is at 
once a science of morals and a doctrine of the world. Ethics is the 
key to a true metaphysics in which the speculative and practical 
reason find conciliation. 

Professor Vecchio’s book is a vindication of a philosophy as dis- 
tinct from a descriptive science or history of “Right.” The recog- 
nition of the objectivity and logical priority of “the form of 
right” is the methodological foundation for the theory of right 
in general. This thesis is maintained in a familiar, if somewhat 
scholastic fashion, the argument being perhaps more effective 
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on its polemical than on its constructive side. The same 
author’s “Il Communismo Giurdico del Fichte” is an appreciative 
review of Professor Petrone’s dissertation on the same subject. 
Both professors maintain the standpoint of a robust and genial 
idealism and both are effective critics of an uncritical naturalism. 


SIDNEY BALL. 
St. Jonn’s CoLiece, OxForp. 


Mutter ErpE: E1In VERSUCH UBER VOLKSRELIGION. Von AI- 
brecht Dieterich. Leipzig & Berlin: B.C. Tuebner, 1905. Pp. 
12I. 


Few German scholars have done so much for the real under- 
standing of Greek religion and especially of Greek Mysteries as 
Dr. Albrecht Dieterich. The book before us extends however 
far beyond the sphere of classical religion. Its two first chapters 
are in their main substance reprinted from the Archiv fiir Relig- 
ionswissenschaft (viii, 1905)—an excellent publication, not as 
widely known in England as it deserves—and these two chapters 
were planned as part of a larger work on certain fundamental 
conceptions in religious thought. The two chapters on “Mother 
Earth,” have grown to seven, and their importance certainly 
justifies their separate publication. 

The religious rites which are at once most familiar and most 
permanent are those connected with the three great facts and 
mysteries of human life—birth, marriage, and death; and the 
ritual of these three mysteries is all connected with a belief sur- 
viving to-day among the uneducated in the magic of the mother- 
hood of the earth. The new-born child among the Romans of 
Varro’s day was placed upon the earth, whence the father, if he 
recognized its legitimacy, lifted it (tollere et suscipere); but the 
rule of placing the child on the earth, preceded any question of 
legitimacy, and it is still practised to-day. Among the peasants 
of the Abruzzi (p. 7) lavato e infasciaio il neonato la levatrice lo 
posa in terra; in Sicily, il neonato va deposto subito sul pavimento, 
altremente morrda al ospedale: the child is put in touch with earth, 
the mother of all. Children come out of the earth: the Central 
Australians knew of a stone with a hole in it, out of which come 
the spirits of children, and to it women who desire children make 
pilgrimages. 

Again, according to a wide-spread custom, even where crema- 
tion prevails, very young children must be buried, not burnt, that 
Vol. XVI—No. 4. 34 
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their souls may be reborn in the next generation. “Dust thou art, 
and unto dust thou shalt return,” has the cheering corollary “out 
of dust thou shalt be reborn.” This is the primitive “cycle of 
births” («txAoc yevéoewv) of which Aeschylus writes : 







“And Earth herself who all things brings to birth 
And of her nurture back receives the germ;” 







and this primitive re-birth lent its symbolism to the Orphic myster- 
ies in which the initiate man avowed: “I have passed ’neath the 
bosom of the under-world, Queen Despoina.” 

The religion of Mother Earth lies deep down in the bed-rock of 
human nature. Greece proper, Crete, Asia Minor, Babylonia show 
in the earlier strata of their religions a supreme mother-goodness 
with male attendants rather than a supreme male god with 
a throng of worshipping women. But with the advance of civili- 
zation, the development of patriarchal institutions and, it may be, 
the spread of Semitic religion, we come to a phase in which the 
divine is expressed as man rather than as woman, as Zeus and 
Jahveh rather than as Demeter and Ishtar. But so curiously 
persistent and tenacious is the cult of the “Mother” that though 
the last word in religion at present is “Our Father” the Father 
worshipped is worshipped for his characteristics of motherhood. 
In the Aramaic gospel in use among the Ebionites, the Holy Ghost 
is addressed as “my mother ;” and half of Christendom to this day 


bows at the shrine of Mary the Mother. ; 
JANE E. Harrison. 


Newham College, Cambridge, England. 






























Die REALITAT DER GOTTESIDEE. Von Dr. Gustav Class. Miinchen: 
C. H. Becksche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1904. Pp. 94. 


This little work is written by an honored German teacher, 
who is conspicuous among those who derive the essentials of their 
system from Kant, not indirectly through the latter German ideal- 
ists, but directly from the master himself. Characteristic of this 
group of thinkers is the classifying of the normative functions of 
the human soul under the general name of “Spiritual,” “Pneu- 
matologie” being a name repeatedly used by Dr. Class to distin- 
guish the scope of his inquiries from Psychology. This distinction 
is, in my opinion, relatively useful and even necessary, though 
the reader may protest against adding to the already too cum- 
brous and intricate Kantian terminology. The author accepts the 
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epistemological and ethical results of Kant, but seeks to fill out the 
well-known gaps of the system, to bring Phenomena and Nou- 
mena, the categories of the understanding, the Ideas of Reason, the 
categorical imperative, and the Postulates of Practical Reason into 
closer or more explicit relation. Like Kant, he distinguishes 
between the data of outer and inner sense, constituting the world 
or nature, and the universal and normative principles which in 
knowledge, art, and moral action, operate upon the given, reduc- 
ing it into order and harmony and into subservience to spiritual 
purposes. In all three spheres, we may recognize the appropriate 
categorical imperative, namely, to reduce to conformity with 
Spirit, the brute, and ostensibly unspiritual facts of experience. 
Now the various categorical imperatives give the validity of 
the Idea of God, but they do not reveal his existence. God as the 
absolute spirit, which is lord over nature as well as over our 
spirits is revealed to us as surely existing by a categorical indica- 
tive: namely a promise or assurance Zusage; that the ideals 
which the universal spirit within us commands us to follow can- 
not fail to be realized. “Es wird gehen” is the substance of this 
promise and it constitutes the non-historical revelation of God. 
This revelation is supplemented by an historical revelation, that 
is by the manifest intervention of the absolute spirit in human 
affairs; personalities appear from time to time in the world’s his- 
tory whose spiritual strength and insight physical and psychical 
antecedents can in no wise explain. This historical revelation of 
God reached its culminating point in the life and teaching of Christ. 
So brief and fragmentary a treatment of so vast a theme must 
leave painful gaps in the mind of a reader who is not already 
pretty familiar with the line of thought represented by this book. 
And those who do not recognize that Kant made a new and most 
fruitful beginning in all departments of philosophy will not, with- 
out much labor, be able to assimilate the results indicated rather 
than demonstrated by Dr. Class. Few persons would, I imagine, 
read a modern book of German or any other philosophy for pure 
literary pleasure; but this book is in its way as regardless of 
literary form and arrangement, as abrupt, as rugged, as wayward 
and full of surprises as Kant himself. I would rejoice if from 
Dr. Class or some other thinker, the lines of thought indicated in 
this book received a more logical, critical, and continuous exposi- 


tion. 
W. J. Roperts. 
University College, Cardiff. 
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La FILosoFia DI SCHOPENHAUER. Di Giuseppe Melli. Firenze: 
Bernardo Seeber, Libraio Editore, 1905. Pp. 320. 


The chief aim of this delightful book seems to be to offer a 
clear and appreciative introduction to Schopenhauer’s works, 
rather than a criticism of them. This may be inferred from the 
fact that the first nine out of the eleven chapters which the book 
contains, give hardly an indication of any possible divergence 
between the author’s views and those of his subject. He writes 
with the intimate knowledge and the enthusiasm of a man who 
has been, if he is no longer, wholly dominated by the power and 
the eloquence of a master. These nine chapters are, in their own 
way, of a degree of excellence seldom approached. No better 
means than the reading of this book could be devised for the pur- 
pose of kindling the desire of the enjoyment which only the study 
of classics in every department of thought can supply. 

The last chapter is the most critical and, though too brief, is, 
in its way, most admirable. It endeavors not only to indicate 
Schopenhauer’s place in the sequence of philosophic thought, but 
to trace the author’s peculiar and personal views to their sources 
in his disposition and education. We are told (p. 318), that he 
lacks the constructive or speculative faculty and his negative 
account of virtue and happiness is thus explained. “His vision 
is vivid rather than wide; certain aspects of human reality escape 
him or fail to excite his interest.” The closing pages contain a 
very just estimate of Schopenhauer’s influence and importance, 
and the purely negative criticism of him as a pessimist is warmly 
repudiated. “He who possessed in so slight measure the sense of 
the life of history has rendered one of the greatest services to the 
comprehension of human history; he has reinstated in philosophy 
the sense of wonder.” 

W. J. Roserts. 


University College, Cardiff. 


Dizt METAPHYSISCHEN (GRUNDLAGEN DER ARISTOTELISCHEN 
Etuix. By Dr. Emil Arleth. Prag: J. G. Calvesche Buch- 


landlung, 1903. Pp. 609. 
Dr. Arleth’s little treatise was, he tells us, written as part of 


a more extensive work on Aristotelian ethics, and accordingly 
confines itself to an examination of the Aristotelian idea of 
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“good” in its relation to the “real” and the “one” and its bearing 
on ethics. Dr. Arleth rightly points out that the practical and 
intelligible character of the Aristotelian ethics is largely delusive 
and that Aristotle everywhere builds on his peculiar metaphysical 
foundations. But he hardly raises the question whether this pro- 
cedure is not more or less characteristic of every systematic 
thinker. For the rest, Dr. Arleth is a sound, competent and 
learned guide to the intricacies of Aristotelian thought, but for 
this very reason he does not arrive at any very startling novelties 
in his conclusions. The av@pémrcvov dya8ov he finds is deter- 
mined by the é:éo¢ of man, his cosmic function, as it were. But 
he also recognizes that this conception dogmatically presupposes 
a knowledge of an immutable system of concepts, and has no 
answer to a questioner who doubts these assumptions. 


F. C. S. ScHILLEr. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF NATuRE. By C. Lloyd Morgan, LL. D., 
F.R.S. London: The Macmillan Co., 1905. 


This little book is an extension of an article which appeared in 
the Contemporary Review of May, 1905. It deals with the scien- 
tific and teleological aspects of the interpretation of nature, the 
aim of the book being, in the author’s words, to show that a 
belief in purpose as the causal reality of which nature is an 
expression is not inconsistent with a full and whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance of the explanations of naturalism within their appro- 
priate sphere. 

Commencing with a brief sketch of the development of the two 
modes of interpretation, Principal Morgan proceeds to expound 
and discuss the principles of naturalism. There is an admirably 
clear section dealing with the methods of physics, which employs 
simplified ideal constructions, instead of dealing with the com- 
plicated actual cases. What this means is made plain by some 
well-chosen illustrations from dynamics and astronomy. Equally 
clear is the discussion of the difference between the scientific and 
metaphysical uses of the words cause and effect, which in science 
might be replaced by the words antecedent and consequent. 

The seventh section contains some considerations on the origin 
of life, and the question of the possibility of the interference of 
mind with matter. The author regards as fictitious the cogency 
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of an argument of which much has recently been made, viz. : that 
Vital Force is directive and can interfere with a material system 
without presenting any phenomena which contradict the laws of 
mechanics. According to naturalism the present configuration of 
the material system is determined only by its previous, and deter- 
mines its future states. If, then, interference is possible, it makes 
an end of this basal law of dynamics. 

Well, it seems that such a law will have to go, but not dynamics 
with it, and after all it is that which is the important thing to keep. 
From the problems of dynamics, human interference is expressly 
precluded, so that they are not to be affected by the decision of 
the question under discussion. 

The examination of naturalism, the chain of antecedents and 
consequents, convinces the author that it is not inconsistent with 
his belief in purpose. The conclusion is put several times, some- 
what hesitatingly, in the form of a question, the argument being 
that the inquiring human mind cannot rest satisfied with a record 
of antecedents and consequents, so that naturalism fails to satisfy. 
If man “feels justified in believing that, in the purpose which 
unifies, directs, and determines the course of his own experience, 
there is real causal agency, he cannot escape the conviction that 
it is in constant relation to a wider purpose, of the same order of 
being, but free from his own petty limitations and imperfections.” 
Again, “Determinism, whether in external nature or in human 
life, is the expression of purpose; purpose is that which finds 
expression in determinate sequence.” 

We are not altogether satisfied with the amiable solution that 
both sides are right. We are not quite convinced that the rivals 
are looking at opposite sides of the same shield. Determinism 
may not be inconsistent with the wider purpose of which our 
author speaks, but it seems to render our human purposes illusory. 

The book is enriched with extremely well selected examples, 
which serve to make clear and precise the author’s meaning and to 
make the book intelligible and interesting to the general reader. 

C. T. PREECE. 
University of Birmingham. 


An Awnatysis oF Human Motive. By F. Carrel. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd., 1905. Pp. 
222. 


“Motives may be defined as volitional impulses determining the 
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performance of acts conducive to the satisfaction of fundamental 
needs, desires, or aspirations, and, by extension, the mental in- 
hibitions causing forbearance from such acts.” The fundamental 
motives, or the motives under the influence of which the greatest 
numbers of human acts are performed are: Sustenance, Sex, 
Pleasure, Self-love, Sympathy, Religion. They are arranged ac- 
cording to their importance in the general plan of conduct. This 
order is, however, liable to be“interverted” in individual cases ;e. g. 
the religous motive, although “supplementary and contingent,” 
may become all-pervading. 

The division of motives into a series of six does not seem to be 
based on any principle. Mr. Carrel admits, indeed, that it is arbi- 
trary but thinks it will stand the test of experience. The order in 
which the motives are placed appears arbitrary also. For Pleas- 
ure is put third on the above list, and yet it is said that “all actions 
converge towards the satisfaction of the pleasure motive.” 

The author’s chief purpose is ethical. He analyzes motives and 
traces their influences on conduct in order to determine the ulti- 
mate end to which they tend, and the means by which the best con- 
ditions of that end may be produced. 

The treatment is popular and somewhat superficial. But the 
book is not without interest. A noteworthy feature is the discus- 
sion of the motives which influence women. 

Davip PHILLIPS. 

Rapyr, CARDIFF. 


SKIZZE EINES MORALSYSTEMS ALS PRAKTISCHE GRUNDLAGE DER 
KUNFTIGEN WELTRELIGION. Von Th. Rudert. Leipzig: Th. 
Knaur, 1905. Pp. 41. 


The philosophic system of the author of this little book I con- 
jecture to be a mentalistic monism, in which human actions are a 
progressive development from a lower grade of mental activity to 
a higher, the lower including and presupposing the higher, 
and soon. From the right insight into moral action the author ex- 
pects the replacement of Christian dogmas by a species of men- 
talist pantheism, and the general prevalence of tolerance and sym- 
pathy. Reference is made on the title page and elsewhere to 
another work by Herr Rudert “Das letzte Wort der Philosophie,” 
which I should read with much curiosity. Without more knowl- 
edge of the author’s philosophic position, it is very difficult to un- 
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derstand the allusive and laboredly schematic style of the present 
work. The author seems to me well-qualified to treat moral 
phenomena and ethical theories discursively and exhaustively ; and 
I can only regret that he has not done so in this case. 
W. J. Roserts. 
University CoLLece, CARDIFF. 
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